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Knitted and Crochet Shawl Strap Figs. 1 and 2 gle crochet on the first chain stitch); pass over a corresponding in- 
-~ +] le e 


Tus shawl-strap is worked with light brown zephyr worsted, 
crosswise, in elastic knitting, not too loose, however, in rounds 
going back and forth, and is edged with crochet points of dark 
brown worsted. Begin the knitting with a foundation of 14 st. 
(stitch). On these work the 1st round.—All knit plain. 2d round. 
—All purled. Sl. (slip) the first st. of each round, and knit off the 
last st.; as these two st. do not belong to the design, they are not 
referred to again in the followitig pattern rounds. 4th round.-—2 sl. 
(always slip these 2 st. off together, as if going to purl them), lay 
the thread back of the st., 3 k. (knit plain), 2 sl.,3k.,2sl. 5th 
round.—2 sl., lay the thread before the st., 3 p. (purled), 2 sl., 3 p., 
2 sl. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like the 4th and 5th rounds. 8th 
round.—Like the 4th round. These eight rounds are repeated con- 
stantly. Care should be taken that the thread which lies back of or 
before the sl. in the 4th-8th rounds is neither left too loose nor 
drawn too tight; the length of this thread should exactly corre- 
spond to the space taken up by the corresponding 2 st. Having fin- 
ished the knitting, border the shawl-strap all around with 1 picot 
round, working with dark brown worsted, always alternately, 1 sin- 


terval of the outer edge with the picot. Finally, fasten tabs of brown 
carriage leather furnished with a button-hole each on the ends, and 
set several buttons on the opposite ends, as shown by Fig. 1, which 
shows the strap inclosing a shawl. Fig. 2, page 340, shows a full- 
sized section of the strap. 





IMITATION OF MARBLE. 


PLAN by which real white marble may be made to imitate dif- 
A ferent varieties of marble, with rich colored veins and clouds, 
will certainly interest the reader who delights in novelties of this 
kind. Take a slab of marble, no matter if not entirely white, 
smoothly finished but not polished, and warm it in an oven to open 
the pores before applying the colors. These colors consist of alco- 
holic solutions of various coloring substances: for a beautiful laven- 
der tint a solution of alkanet root, madder lake for crimson, indigo 
for blue, verdigris for green, and gamboge for yellow. Out of 
combinations of these any desired colors or tints may be obtained. 





Fig. 1.—Knittep anp Crocuet SHAWL-STRaP. 


. The veining and clouding is easily done upon the surface of the 
gle crochet on the outer edge, 1 picot (5 chain stitches and 1 sin- [See Fig. 2, Page 340.] 





Fig. 1.—Water-Proor Duster. 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


stone according to the taste of the artist, copying, if possible, some 
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Fig. 2.—To1Le pe Laine TRAVELING Fig. 3.~-WarTer-PROOF DusTER. 


C Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girb Fig. 5.—SERGE Fig. 6.—Suir ror Girt 
UIT. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. ‘TRAVELING Suit. FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, : For description see For description see For description see For description see 
No. IX., Figs. 26-33. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. 


Figs, 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S TRAVELING SUITS. 
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preachy mmm After the coloring is done let 
the slab be ayain heated, to favor the absorption 
of the same, then cooled gradually, and polished 
with pumice-stone and water. 





A LOVE SONG. 


Ir it were not for one thing, this perfect day, 
I'd feel as light as a child at play; 
careless and blithe, would bound 


Yet but for this one thing, when troubles came, 
and be the same? 

How should I fear not each shadow’s increase, 

Or carry my soul in patience and peace? 

Ah, many 2 time would courage give way 

But for the one thing that holds me to-day! 


Thank God for the joy that deepens and thrills; 
Thank God for the fear that startles and chills; 
Thank God for the wonder that brings me control, 
For the beautiful trouble that vexes my soul: 
For the one nameless blessing that dims all the rest 
Let us serve Him, dear heart, as it suiteth Him best. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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@@> Wir the next Number of Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY will be published the 
Thirteenth and Concluding Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 





wt A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Loose-fronted Polonaise Walking Suit will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 351. 





THE LAW OF A WIFE’S 
PROPERTY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


N every case of suffering we instinctively 
seek the cause, and if we can fasten the 
blame on some one, there is an immediate 
sense of relief. If hardship can be traced 
to an unjust law, it is no small satisfaction 
to pound away upon the enormity of the ex- 
isting law, and to work for its repeal. Yet 
it is forever and forever true that individual 
suffering can never be prevented by general 
laws. We may frame them into a code as 
just and wise as the human mind can com- 
pass, and still men and women will be hap- 
py and miserable according to their own pri- 
vate temperament, sagacity, character. This 
should not prevent us from improving laws 
wherever improvement is needed, but it 
should prevent us from expecting too great 
results from the improvement; and we should 
also remember that, though one person suf- 
fers under the law, and because of the law, 
its repeal or modification may work equal 
suffering on another person. Remembering 
all this, let us glance at the laws of property 
as they relate to domestic relations. 

Statute law, in some of the States at least, 
gives to the husband a right of dower in his 
wife’s estate. She dies, leaving a large prop- 
erty in real estate inherited from her father, 
and in no manner acquired from her husband. 
But he, though he can not sell this property, 
controls its entire income as long as he lives. 
The children have no claim on it whatever 
during their father’s life, and no benefit from 
it except through his will and pleasure. He 
may be an affectionate father but an ineffi- 
cient man, and may let their wealth dwindle 
into insignificance through sheer incapacity 
or indolence; and though his daughter grow 
up and marry an energetic business man, who 
could rehabilitate her possessions and estab- 
lish a fortune, he can not touch them unless 
the father gives consent. The father may 
marry again a domineering, niggardly, and 
narrow-minded woman, who hoards in her 
own name the income of the property of her 
step-children, who has not foresight enough 
to see that a certain expenditure on that 
property is necessary to keep it from dete- 
rioration. By this law, therefore, the chil- 
dren are absolutely deprived of any right in 
or control over their own inheritance during 
their father’s life. They are no better off 
than if nothing had been left them. 

Of joint property the laws are different in 
different States. In some, men are favored ; 
in one or two, perhaps, women. I think the 
more common custom is for the man to in- 
herit the whole income of his wife’s estate 
during life, and to be under obligation to 
support the children. The wife inherits by 
law one-half, or less, of the personal property, 
and the income of one-third of the real estate 
during life. The personal property she may 
dispose of, but the real estate is inalienable, 
and reverts to the children after her death. 
The man may make a will, but if he does not 





leave nis wife her “ thirds,” she can break 
the will. The wife’s will is not valid with- 
out the consent of her husband. No act of 
hers can deprive him of Ais right of dower 
in her real estate, his life income from her 
property. He is inalienably “tenant by 
courtesy,” as the law gingerly puts it. One 
corrective the law supplies—that a certain 
degree of incapacity or neglect in the father 
makes it possible for both himself and his 
children to be placed under guardianship. 
The inequality of footing on which men and 
women are placed by the action of these 
laws is not so great as is often supposed. 
He is required to support her children, while 
his children are not legally thrown upon her, 
but have separate provision made for them. 
Nor is this, as it might at first seem, because 
a father’s love is assumed to be stronger than 
a mother’s. It is—at least, out of respect 
to the heads of law-makers, let us assume 
that it is—because the father is supposed 
to have a better business capacity, a better 
understanding of the investment of money, 
than has the mother. The children can be 
just as safely trusted to her love; but as she 
is not generally the business manager during 
her husband’s life, it is supposed that she is 
relieved by having the children’s property 
relegated to another guardian than herself. 

The evil of this is that the family bond is 
weakened, the dependence of children upon 
their mother lessened, and, in some cases, 
her life narrowed. When there are minor 
children it is far better that the family 
should be kept together, and that the moth- 
er’s influence should be strengthened by her 
being really as well as nominally the head 
of the family. She should have not only 
moral but real power. The authority that 
formerly rested in father and mother should 
now be centred in her. The appropriating 
power of parliaments is a great check on 
sovereigns. It is good for boys to know 
that their mother holds the purse. 

If the children are grown men and wom- 
en at their father’s death, it is a cruel thing 
for them to take the property away from 
their mother. It is by moral right hers as 
much as her husband’s. She has worked as 
hard as he. Her prudence, patience, indus- 
try, sagacity, have contributed as much as 
his to the family fortunes. Her sufferings, 
privations, self-sacrifice, have been immeas- 
urably greater than his. It is often true 
that the combined labor of both-has gathered 
a sum whose income of itself is only enough 
to furnish a comfortable living. If the wid- 
ow could have it just as it was during her 


‘husband’s life, she would be abundantly pro- 


vided for; but the division allowed by law 
leaves her an entirely insufficient sum, and 
she feels immediately cramped and anxious, 
while the money which she has hardly earn- 
ed is carried away by sons and daughters. 
This is unjust and offensive. 





THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


HERE are many young women who think 
themselves exceedingly ill treated by fate 
because they have disagreeable homes, and 
their one desire is to get away from them. 
They visit their friends—school acquaint- 
ances, possibly, of better cireumstances; they 
meet comfort and cheer, bright faces, soft 
words, and smiles; and whether they suspect 
it probable that their friends may have put 
the best foot forward for company, or wheth- 
er they recognize the fact that such is only 
what should be met in a home with or with- 
out company, they bemoan themselves that 
in their own home there is so deplorable an 
example of family life. 
Perhaps their father is absorbed in busi- 
ness or other things; perhaps he is poor; 
perhaps their mother is worn out by sick- 


ness, disappointment, and cares; perhaps: 


there is a cluster of younger children litter- 
ing the rooms with toys, clamoring with all 
their wants, and quarreling with all their 
hearts; perhaps there is trial and depriva- 
tion in making both ends meet, or in keep- 
ing up appearances; there may be no books, 
no pictures in the house, nothing to please 
the eye, little to please any other sense, lit- 
tle but the ceaseless grind of daily labor; 
and if, in addition to all this, there may be 
wrangling and bickering and backbiting, 
the home is indeed a melancholy place, and 
we do not wonder that the daughter is glad 
to escape from it by any avenue, either of 
work or marriage. 

There are, however, too many homes where, 
if not the whole of this is true, a varied por- 
tion of it is, and where one day dawns like 
another, and, without saying so much con- 
sciously, nobody has any hope of doing any 
thing better than getting through with it, 
where work is a hated routine, where strife 
is casting out love, and where pleasure as 
mere pleasure is a thing unknown. One 
may well pity the daughters of such homes, 
not because they are more pitiable than the 
sons—nothing can be more pitiable than the 
boys early driven out by the natural instincts 
of youth for pleasure, its natural antipathies 
to pain, to seek enjoyment where it can be 





had, and that may be in haunts where hor- 
ror treads close upon the pleasure—but be- 
cause we are dealing more especially with 
the daughters. One may well pity all the 
children of such a home, and, if they develop 
any good, wonder to what stature the good- 
ness might have reached if it had not been 
stunted by the unfortunate conditions of its 
growth. 

But while according the unhappy young 
creatures every measure of sympathy, we 
may at the same time question if they have 
done all they could to bring about a differ- 
ent state of things, for bad as that state of 
things may be, there is still much in their 
power to do toward its amelioration—not, 
of course, while very young and unable to 
generalize on the daily events, but as soon 
as they have reached those years of only 
tolerable discretion when we are all apt to 
think ourselves wisest. 

It is not to be dreamed of, we admit, that 
a daughter is able to effect much in the way 
of composing differences between parents, 
nor is it desirable that she should ever in- 
terfere in dissensions that are not her own: 
neither duty nor policy would allow it, and 
in such case she does best when she remem- 
bers that a third party always widens a 
rent. But she can at least permit her un- 
happiness at those disturbances to be seen. 
She can throw oil upon the troubled waters 
by doing the little things which show anx- 
iety for the comfort of both parties, and so 
soften the disposition of the moment, and in- 
cline to content and thence to peace, and 
she can quietly fill many short-comings on 
either side. But unless she is sure that she 
meets all her own obligations. faithfully as 
a daughter and sister—that she saves her 
mother’s steps, that she spares her father 
trouble, that she receives the demands of 
the little children without fretfulness, and 
sets them no bad example to follow—she has 
not the right to so much as observe that 
others fail in any of their own duties. 

However, to pass that phase of unhappi- 
ness in a home without further discussion, 
there are other doors open for the person 
who really desires to bring improvement 
into the family circle. There is a door 
which is a sort of CLAUDE LORRAINE glass, 
gilding every landscape so that one always 
looks through it at the bright side of things: 
the cheerful face, the sweet smile, the pleas- 
aut word, that come in this door, the habit 
of never borrowing trouble—these are like 
good angels in a house. Other doors there 
doubtless are, through which other angels 
come; doors of all the fine moralities, and 
with which we must suppose every one who 
has had the common teaching of a Christian 
community to be well acquainted. But be- 
sides all these there are others still, little 
postern-gates we might call them, through 
which a great deal of happiness can creep 
into a house almost unawares. 

It is, for example, within the power of 
every young girl who obtains her parents’ 
consent thereto—a thing usually given be- 
fore asked—to make her home a beautiful 
place to the eye, and therefore (other things 
being equal, such as the kind hearts, the hap- 
py atmosphere) attractive to the lingerer. 
There may be an ingrain carpet on the floor 
there, or even none at all; there may be 
wooden chairs and an ugly stove; but on 
this rude frame her simple efforts can build 
a world of beauty. Let her begin at the 
windows of the room, with their plain 
shades: she suspends a hanging-basket in 
one of these windows, let us say; not a bas- 
ket bought at the florist’s for five or ten 
dollars, and stocked with splendid tropical 
things, but a wooden box filled with earth, 
and set in one of those little wickers that 
are usually to be found knocking about ev- 
ery house, and are, at any rate, to be had in 
the shops for twenty cents; and she laces it 
by a stout cord twisted from the twines that 
have come home round the kitchen parcels. 
Here she plants nasturtiums and the del- 
icate Madeira vine, and any green leaf that 
will grow, trailing these stems over the 
cords, and suffering those to droop across 
the edge, and her window is presently finer 
than if curtained with point lace. Another 
window she fills by degrees with a double 
tier of plants, raised from such slips as 
neighbors give each other—a rose, a gera- 
nium, a daphne, a gloxinia rooted from a 
single leaf, a fuchsia, a jasmine; she gives 
them such sunshine as she can, charcoal, 
warm water, and care, and she soon has 
a tapestry of blossoms there that rival in 
brilliancy any tapestry of foreign looms, 
and an atmosphere of fragrance outdoing 
LuBIN’s distillery. If there is a third win- 
dow, she stands a pot of ivy near it, and 
winds the branches in and out across it as 
they grow till it is a lattice-work of green- 
ery, and then the long stems slowly spread 
their arms about the room and make it a 
little bower, while the coal-stove in use in 
every house prevents all injury to the pretty 
nurslings in the coldest weather. Is not 
that simple decoration in itself preferable 
to those of Mrs. Potiphar’s drawing-room, 





where there were curtains of every conceiv- 
able dye, and carpets that looked as if the 
curtains had dripped on them ? 

There is then, perhaps, a hideous paper on 
the walls; she puts up with it, if she must; 
but when it is to be replaced, she remem- 
bers that the backs of the commonest kitch- 
en wall-papers, that sell at six cents a roll, 
are always of a soft and uniform gray ; and 
since satin-faced, pearl-tinted, and gilded 
papers are out of the question, she uses her 
influence to have the kitchen paper put upon 
the parlor wall, with the plain wrong side 
out. To the ornamenting of this plain sur- 
face she then turns her labors. Perhaps she 
can induce the purchase of a print; perhaps 
a lithograph comes with the weekly paper; 
perhaps she is forced to resort to the double 
supplement of some chance sheet ; whatever 
she has, she frames it in a passe-partout of 
her own, and finds nothing easier to do; and 
she pins up about it, as it hangs, a sort of 
halo of delicate pressed ferns radiating from 
it. In another spot she hangs a wreath of 
the vivid and varied maple leaves of au- 
tumn; and perhaps she incloses the little 
photographs of some friends in frames made 
of four sticks, and covered by the help of a 
little putty with the shells that have been 
in the garret ever since she was born, or 
with gray winter mosses and scarlet berries. 
Then she has dealings with the wizard ol’ 
clo’ man, and certain useless garments of the 
house turn into vases for the mantel-shelf, 
which she has already hidden and fringed 


-with the knotted ravelings of an old shawl; 


and in the vases are dried twigs, branches 
of scarlet elder berries, lovely seed-vessels, 
and tufts of the milk-weed, whose frost-split 
pods look like little white-sailed birds sail- 
ing away on the wind—daintier things than 
wax-flowers, or china shepherdesses, or any 
of the other frequent mantel-shelf atrocities. 
She has, meanwhile, importuned till her fa- 
ther has bought a square of green baize, or 
else she has found some way of turning a 
penny and has bought it herself, and she has 
hemmed and tasseled it for a table-cloth; 
and after so much she makes haste to bend 
all her energies to the covering and cushion- 
ing of the wooden chairs with a pretty cop- 
per-plate, to the making of a box-lounge, to 
a barrel-chair stuffed with hay; and at last 
she and her brothers sit about the table to 
draw designs for little brackets to adorn the 
corners and waste places of the room, and to 
whittle them out of such old cigar boxes as 
they have been able to lay their hands on. 

There, then, is one delightful room. And 
others easily follow; for of course the par- 
ents, on seeing such a spirit, can not be very 
backward in giving what assistance may be 
possible to them. 

Now out of all this better things even 
than pretty windows and pleasant walls 
have arisen. There has been created a 
growing regard for the affairs of home, an 
engagement and absorption in them; the 
mother has been gratified, and has allowed 
the work; the father has been pleased, and 
has given as he could; he has felt it his 
duty to encourage; he has brought home a 
pretty lamp, perhaps, or a chromo, or a rug, 
if he had to pinch himself in many a pipe or 
other pleasure to do it; the boys have been 
interested, and have been kept out of the 
streets—hammering and whittling and help- 
ing; they have been proud to bring their 
companions in, and round the green baize 
table cheerful games have started into life, 
and the evenings that used to be tedious 
horrors have found wings that fly all too 
quickly. Moreover, in the new surround- 
ings new manners have come about. Peo- 
ple frequently find that rude and boorish 
ways are ill at ease in the midst of refined 
and graceful things, and so gradually ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances. 
We all, unconsciously albeit, behave our- 
selves better than common when in our 
“Sunday clothes.” And the daughter who 
has taken this interest and these pains will 
find gentle answers and pleasant attentions 
springing up about her, just as the soft and 
new forest growth of maple and oak spring 
up when the rugged forest of pine has been 
cut away. She will find, too, that the moth- 
er grows ambitious to have the little sitting- 
room match the parlor; a more civilized 
conduct will be demanded there by her— 
napkins will develop on the table, perhaps 
plated forks; collars will be put on before 
breakfast, and the best chamber will begin 
to blossom like a rose. 

There is, in fact, no limit to what one am- 
bitious and determined young girl who is 
dissatisfied with her home can accomplish 
there in perfectly proper ways. And we 
think that if instead of imagining that her 
dissatisfaction is a calling to teach in the 
Five Nations or go a missionary to the Feejee 
Islands, she looks at it and understands it, 
and stays and does her whole duty at home, 
she will have accomplished a greater work, 
both of civilization and religion, and will 
have realized the full meaning of that say- 
ing of Colonel Hiaarnson’s, that “noble 
discontent is the path to heaven.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING OUTFITS. 


HE verious shades of brown, from écru and 

dust-color down to mordoré and leaf brown, 
are preferred this season for traveling suits in- 
stead of the gray dresses that have been in vogue 
so long. Next to brown in popularity are the 
grayish-green shades, sage, réséda, and mignon- 
ette; and there are mauy new suits of the styl- 
ish ocean tints of grayish-blue. ‘Two shades are 
generally used in these suits—a very light shade 
for the over dress, and an extremely dark one 
for the skirt beneath, that must come in contact 
with the street. The darkest shade is used for 
trimming the lighter garment, and gives it char- 
acter. A few suits are made entirely of one 
shade, but they are insipid-looking. 

The materials for traveling dresses are those 
rough-surfaced goods that have the appearance 
of being worn for service and as semi-dress, yet 
are so limp and flexible that they drape grace- 
fully, and are therefore stylish. First among 
these is camel’s-hair and its many serge imita- 
tions. This is merely bought for the polonaise, 
which requires four or five yards of this double- 
width goods, which costs from $3 to $6 a yard. 
The skirt is usually silk, but for long journeys, 
such as an ocean voyage or the trip to the Pa- 
cific, a skirt of the camel's-hair is added, and 
trimmed simply with bias bands of the material, 
edged perhaps with wool fringe. Next in favor 
for these lengthy voyages are suits of English 
water-proof of the deep purplish-blue shade ; with 
buttons of oxidized silver for the only ornament, 
a polonaise suit of this fabric may be made very 
effective, and will stand the hard wear of travel 
better than any material in use. The water- 
proof cloth costs from $2 50 to $4 a yard; a 
polonaise made of it is very pretty when worn 
with a black silk skirt. For brides’ traveling 
dresses the soft caressante cashmere is still very 
popular, though it is being gradually displaced 
by more “‘ fuzzy stuffs.” Of the latter, de baize 
is the principal inexpensive fabric. This is soft 
undressed wool, rough-surfaced, thin enough for 
the wind to blow through, yet strong, and so 
clinging that it gives sufficient warmth. It is 
single width, and costs 50 cents a yard. $10 
buys sufficient for a dress, and if made at home 
the cost of the entire suit will be from $15 to 
$20. Bias silk bands of a darker brown, with 
silk collar, pockets, cuffs, sash, and large button- 
moulds covered with silk, are the trimming. 
Velvet instead of silk is much used for trimming 
traveling dresses, but is too heavy for de baize. 
These velvet-trimmed dresses will be worn all 
summer, and velvet skirts will also be stylishly 
worn until the heat of summer makes them in- 
tolerable. Gray mohair, for 50 or 60 cents a 
yard, is a durable fabric for traveling suits. Its 
glazed surface repels dust, and it will not cockle 
after dampness. For short trips in summer un- 
dressed linen the natural color of the flax will 
be made in suits as formerly, also the deep blue 
linens that are new this season, and of which we 
have already spoken. Pure flax linens cost 40 
or 50 cents a yard, and are trimmed with flounces, 
bias bands, and large white buttons, either pearl 
or imitation ivory. Very little blue linen has 
been imported; it is found only at the private 
modistes’, and costs $1 a yard. In still thinner 
batiste the lace-striped goods are chosen for 
polonaises, and solid grounds for the lower skirts. 
Exclusive houses show fine batistes that are sold 
for $2 a yard, but the same patterns are imita- 
ted in the coarse goods sold for 25 cents a yard, 
and this is bringing figured batistes into disfavor. 
The plain ground finely embroidered in darker 
brown shades, and the camel’s-hair or tufted 
batistes, are very handsome. French embroid- 
ered costumes, unmade, shown in boxes, cost 
from $12 to $25. The embroidery is done by 
hand in Napoleon blue on the more expensive 
costumes, while the cheaper ones show many 
ruffles ornamented with woven Hamburg em- 
broidery in white. 

The appropriate mode of making traveling 
dresses is a very long plain polonaise and single 
skirt trimmed with bands, facings, and simply 
gathered flounces, but without heavy pleatings 
and those elaborate hand-made trimmings that 
catch dust and are so difficult to cleanse. Two 
ten-inch flounces gathered, with a band of silk 
for heading and edging, trim de baize and other 
woolen skirts prettily. A réséda or a brown 
camel’s-hair polonaise may be found ready-made, 
with silk or velvet trimmings, for $50; if-made 
to order it will cost $75. A suit with brown 
silk skirt and camel’s-hair polonaise, made at the 
best modistes’, costs about $150. These flan- 
nel-like suits of camel’s-hair are especially ap- 
propriate for the sea-side and for mountain ex- 
cursions. The fronts of polonaises are long 
enough to touch the bottom of the skirt beneath 
them. One or two rows of buttons ornament 
this front, and sometimes there is a wide silk 
facing or revers, with imitation bound button- 
holes placed down the front. The loose-fronted 
polonaise with a single dart, worn full and with- 
out a belt, gives an appearance of embonpoint 
to the most slender figure. The back consists 
of two straight sacque-shaped lengths, belted 
down either outside or underneath, with much 
fullness added for the skirt drapery. There are 
two new modes of draping this season ; the first 
catches the skirt up in the middle of the back 
only, drawing the front open and down in a long 
point on each side; the second leaves the closed 
front and sides plain and square without a wrin- 
kle, and strings are used to tie them back under 
the bouffant back. A third fashion—not new, 
but still very popular—drapes the sides high and 
very far back, while the back breadths hang long 
and full. 

The traveling hat is of chip, brown or gray to 
match the dress, and is trimmed with two shades 
of bias silk of the colors used in the costume. 
The shape is either a Rubens with brim turned 








up on, the side only, or else a Rabagas which is 
turned up all around. A black chip hat is used 
when black velvet collar, cuffs, and sash are on 
the polonaise. The handkerchief veil of gray 
or very dark green grenadine is universal. The 
new lingerie for traveling is made of percale, 
with dark gray, blue, or black lines and bars on 
white. It comes in little chemisettes, with stand- 
ing English collar and deep cuffs turned over in 
points at the corners to match the collar. Plain 
sets of collar (without chemisette) and cuffs cost 
40 cents. ru batiste lingerie is also worn with 
the pretty black taffeta silk suits made especially 
for traveling and for morning wear on the street. 

Long dusters of gray linen, with striped skirts 
of black and white percale, are the French ‘‘ over- 
all” suits imported to be put on over a handsome 
traveling costume and preserve it from soil. The 
linen duster is merely a very long polonaise with 
loose double-breasted front, belted back, and 
cape. This with the percale skirt costs $12. 
Large plain linen dusters, made like a water- 
proof cloak, cost $5. The undressed kid gloves 
worn when traveling are very long, fastened by 
but one button at the wrist, but with a long 
closed cuff that moulds itself on the arm. In 
Russia leather belts the lisse (smooth) leather, 
either black or dark green, is preferred to the red. 
They are fastened by silvered clasps before or 
behind, and have a silvered chatelaine for an 
umbrella, vinaigrette, etc. The useful chatelaine 
bag seems to have lost favor merely on account 
of its popularity. The accessories of traveling 
toilettes, such ‘as folios for paper, nécessaires for 
sewing materials, dressing-cases, inkstands, drink- 
ing cups, and even tiny clocks, are now covered 
with Russia leather, or else with écru canvas 
bound with leather. 


LACE SACQUES AND POLONAISES, 


Strong, serviceable guipure will be the proper 
lace this summer, and sacques and polonaises the 
fashionable lace wraps. ‘The stylish sacque is 
amply long and loose, or else is slightly shaped to 
the figure, and has half-flowing sleeves. Young 
ladies will wear sacques that are slashed up the 
back, but the plain simple shape will be most 
used. Many sacques have centres of imitation 
guipure in rose patterns with real lace border ; 
these are very well thought of, because the imita- 
tion guipure is all silk and jetty black, differing 
from real guipure only in being woven instead 
of hand-made. These sacques, with real bor- 
ders, cost $33 for the best styles, and other 
qualities are shown as low as $12. Newer than 
these, and still handsomer, are the imported 
sacques made of real guipure insertion sewed 
in lengthwise stripes, slightly shaped to the fig- 
ure, and with flowing sleeves. A very pretty 
one may be bought for $60; thence the price 
increases to $200. Yak lace or woolen guipure 
sacques are also shown; they are commended 
for their durability and pretty designs; some 
have the square Dolman sleeves, and are fast- 
ened by a filigree silver clasp. Llama lace 
sacques woven in imitation of hand-made thread 
lace are prettily worn with black dresses, are 
durable and strong, and are now worn by ladies 
who a few years ago refused to wear any thing 
less than thread lace. They cost from $12 to 
$80; the qualities most salable are those cost- 
ing from $30 to $40. A small llama sacque 
with slashed back, such as young ladies wear, 
may be bought for $35, of such admirable qual- 
ity that it can scarcely be distinguished from 
real thread. Fine thread lace sacques cost from 
$60 to $275. Ladies who can afford to have 
one of these frail and beautiful garments usually 
purchase a llama or guipure sacque to save their 
finer ones. 

Long belted polonaises with flowing sleeves are 
shown in guipure lace, costing from $80 to $150; 
an especially fine one, with insertion stripes, a 
high standing fraise, an exquisitely wrought lace 
border, and voluminous back breadths draped 
in square scarfs and held by a blue sash, costs 
$450. Plainer llama polonaises cost from $40 
to $100. 

Lace points retain their three-cornered shape. 
The shaded princesse designs in llama and 
thread lace are very beautiful, but have not met 
with proper appreciation, and shawls ornament- 
ed with these shaded figures are sold now for 
one-third of their original price. Very beauti- 
ful princesse llama shawls now offered for $25 
were formerly marked $80. Directions for 
draping lace points to form stylish mantles were 
given in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
20, Vol. VI. Watered ribbon bows look espe- 
cially well with laces. 

Lace scarfs for the neck are usually made of 
Spanish blonde with polka dot or else a thickly 
wrought sprig, and fanciful appliqué border in 
scroll or else leaf pattern. They cost from $8 
to $12, and measure from a yard and a half to 
three yards in length. 


VARIETIES, 


Among the latest importations are suits of 
black grenadine with five lengthwise graduated 
puffs covering the three front breadths and meet- 
ing a narrow flounce at the foot. On the back 
breadths are four wide straight gathered flounces. 
The basque is long, and in this instance the silk 
lining is cutlow. Other grenadine basques have 
thread insertions sewed in the side forms and 
arranged in Pompadour squares. 

Pale blue camel’s-hair polonaises for carriage 
costumes have white vines of embroidery, and 
are edged with white unbleached yak lace: price 
$140. Another carriage wrap is a white cash- 
mere mantle with long square fronts ; it is lined 
with blue silk, has a blue silk hood, and watered 
ribbon Watteau bow, and the edge is finished 
with yak insertion and lace: price $90. A 
third wrap is of tourterelle gray cloth with silk 
lining and oxidized clasp. 

French morning dresses of white nansook have 
a jacket and demi-train, with the front covered 








with horizontal tucks and Valenciennes lace. 
The neck is edged with a high fraise of lace. 

To wear with white or black dresses are pink 
and blue turquoise silks made in vest shape, and 
trimmed with appliqué embroidery and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Bows of black velvet fasten the 
front. Price $20. Very full fluffy ruches of 
white tulle for the neck, with lergthwise jabot 
bows of pink, green, or blue, cost $3. The 
plain high tulle ruche is $1 50. Pleated mus- 
lin fraises in two standing frills, shaped very high 
behind and sloped away in front, are edged with 
Italian Valenciennes, and sold for $1 25. 

Imported white repped piqué polonaises pret- 
tily braided and edged with bullion fringe are 
sold in boxes, not made up, for $25. 

New bustles with arched whalebone frames 
covered with muslin, and afterward with ruffles 
edged with lace, cost from $7 to $15. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame BernuErmM ; and Messrs. A. 
he ee & Co. ; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 

0. 





PERSONAL. 


M. De Lesseps, who nineteen years ago con- 
ceived and opened to Sap Paswa, of Egypt, the 
— of making the Suez Canal, and who, in 
1859, commenced the work, may now have his 
little laugh ogg England. Lord PaLMeEr- 
STON spoke of the enterprise as being fettered 
with insurmountable difficulties, ona English 
capitalists — refused to take stock in it. 
Of the £16,000,000 expended in its construction 
France furnished £12,000,000, and now that it 
is a success M. Dr Lesseps, who virtually con- 
trols it, makes Englishmen pay roundly for their 
lack of faith and foresight. For upward of a 
year the canal dues have been in effect doubled, 
and as out of every hundred ships going through 
the canal seventy-nine are British, the cost to 
= — Briton is something that touches him 

eeply. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh, according to Ger- 
man journals, has been making large purchases 
of furniture, etc., at Berlin, with which he is 
fitting up his — at Coburg anew in magnifi- 
cent style. ver there they talk about it as 
though house-furnishing was the chief end of 
man. It is not. 

—Mr. Raten W. Emerson, who was lately a 
visitor at the London Working-men’s College, 
of which Mr. Tom Hueues is principal, said he 
had derived pleasure from the visit, and that the 
college was one fit for England and worthy of 
England; and, in a sly way, Mr. E. thought, as 
a country, that England fairly stood next to the 
United States. 

—On Tuesday evening last the Rev. Dr. 
Hateat, of this city, who declined the episco- 
pate of Massachusetts, delivered a sermon before 
the Episcopal Convention of that diocese on the 
life and labors of the late Bishop EastBurn. 

—Emulating the example of DrREw and VAn- 
DERBILT, a wealthy gentleman of San Francisco 
has placed in the hands of Bishop Kip a hand- 
some sum of money for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a lot just outside the grounds of the State 
University at Berkeley, and the erection thereon 
of a handsome chapel for the accommodation of 
professors and students. He is an Episcopalian, 
ae — for the present to have his name pub- 
ished. 

—Mr. Moncvr™ D. Conway writes from Lon- 
don that ‘‘ Mr. EMERSON still continues to be the 
lion of London. Noblemen are clamorous to 
have him sit at their tables, and the Lord May- 
or of London offers him a banquet he has had to 
decline. This evening the Dean of Westminster 
will entertain him at dinner. Mr. EMErson will 
visit Oxford, where he will be the guest of Pro- 
fessor Max MULLER; he will perhaps visit South 
Wales, York, and Edinburgh; and will sail for 
America on May 15, in company with Mr. 
CHARLES Norton, of Cambridge, and his sis- 
ters. Mr. Emerson and his daughter voyaged 
up the Nile as far as Philz.”’ 

—One Kastner, a scientist of renown, who 
has lately investigated the phenomena of sing- 
ing flames, described at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences an instrument which he 
had invented, and which he called the pyro- 
phone. 

—We forbear to give the name of that Massa- 
chusetts editor who says that when a Universal- 
ist clergyman prays in secret he steadfastly gazes 
toward Boston, and petitions that he may havea 
eall, if not to the Hub itself, at least to some of 
its charming suburbs. 

—The villa of the late ALEXANDER Pops, Esq., 
oet, etc., at Twickenham, is advertised for sale. 
he present house is modern, being a substantial 

edifice of Elizabethan design, the villa actually 
inhabited by Pore having been pulled down by 
Lady Howe and Sir WatHen WALLER nearly 
seventy years ago, and part of Popr’s grounds 
having been built over. The garden, lawn, and 
adjoining grove are comparatively but little 
changed from what they were when tenanted 
by ALEXANDER Pope. 

—PareEpa set the Egyptians all agog at Cairo 
recently by singing a Greek song. There was 
to be a concert in half a dozen languages, and 
the Greek basso took sick; and ParEpa, though 
knowing nothing of the language, mastered it 
sufficiently in twelve hours to give the song so 
well that the public ‘‘ nearly went mad over her” 
—and there is a good deal of Parra to get mad 
over. 

—Mr. Apams, of Hartford, was another good 
man. Hedied recently. But he had previously 
made a will leaving $20,000 as a fund to support 
lame horses. For that purpose, ample; for 
ducks, quite inadequate. 

—Rev. Otympia Brown, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Society at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
after winning and converting much Yankee 
heart, has finally solaced herself with a single 
one, which beats in the interior of the manly 
form of Mr. Joun Henry WILLIs, a respectable 
business man and citizen of her parish. A\l- 
though the wedding was celebrated in Provi- 
dence, it was not by special dispensation. We 
might introduce a classical quotation on OLYM- 
PIA, but refrain. 

—M. GramgB, of Paris, has won fame and a 
prize of $10,000 for the invention of an electro- 
magnetic machine, one of the simplest and most 
efficient that has been invented. The prize was 
paid by the Paris Academy of Sciences. The 
construction is so free from complications that 





the instrument will work and give a continuous 
current for months together, and to those who 
know any thing of the subject these will appear 
as results of the highest importance. One of 
the uses to which this machine may be imme- 
diately applied is the production of a light of 
intense brilliancy, which will be seen farther 
than any other electric light yet known. One 
of the French steam-ship companies is about to 
use this light on its vessels as a precaution 
against collisions or other casualties, and it is 
obvious it can be made of great general utility. 

—Madame TuieErs lent the prestige of her 
presence to a bazar at the Paris Opera-house, 
where one hundred and forty thousand francs 
were realized for the orphans of soldiers killed 
in the war. 

—Think what an excellent woman was Mary 
CLARKE, the mother of that famous man who 
commentated so tremendously on the Bible. 
This was what she inculcated on her sons: 
“Do nothing carelessly, -and then, with the 
ability you have, you will do most things well. 
Be exact in all you do, nor let the least matter 
pass you unexamined. In your reading, too 
investigate your subject, and be not satistied 
with skimming on the surface of things, nor 
make any attempt to grasp the whole without 
attending to every part in order. Paying atten- 
tion to particulars as well as to generalities 
will by degrees give you a habit of mental ob- 
servation, while at the same time it will deepen 
your knowledge. Do not forget to bear your 
needs and your heart in private before God, 
that He may grant you grace and direct all your 
future path in life.” 

—THoMAS JEFFERSON’S family carriage, im- 
ported by him from Europe, was, as they say 
of woolens and things, ‘good goods,’’ for it 
still withstands the thousand shocks that such 
vehicles are heir to, and was lately sent to a 
wagonist’s to be repaired. By a judicious sys- 
tem of repairing that antique vehicle may be 
kept in running order a thousand years, to ex- 
cite the veneration of future generations, and 
rack the bones of future owners. 

—Colonel JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE and 
wife (formerly Miss Epe@ar, of this city) are 
stopping in town awaiting the finishing of their 
residence at Newport, where they will dwell 
during the heated months. 

—StTRavss’s memory has been honored in Vi- 
enna. The fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the orchestra bearing his name was cele- 
brated on the 6th of Apri by the two sons, 
JOHANN and EpuarD. In 1823 the old original 
Strauss performed his first composition in an 
orchestra composed of eighteen musicians, a 
number subsequently raised to thirty. He died 
in 1849, and his eldest son, JOHANN, further aug- 
mented the band by twelve performers. In 
1853 JosEPH, the second son, took command 
of the orchestra in association with EpuarpD, 
and on his death, in 1870, EpuaRD succeeded to 
the sole charge of a band now numbering forty- 
seven. 

—Mr. Davin LavriE, of Glasgow, has just sold 
to a musical amateur in Edinburgh the beautiful 
Cremona violin known as the ‘‘Sancy Stradi- 
varius,’ for the large sum of $1750. The date 
of the violin is 1713, and it is in perfect preser- 
vation. 

—Mr. C. P. SHELTON, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has erected a building called ‘“‘Shelton Hall,” 
especially for the benefit of his son, WILLIS SHEL- 
TON, the famous boy organist. It was dedicated 
a few days ago, with the aid of OLE BuLL, 8. P. 
WaRREN, Of Grace Church, in this city, and a 
few other musical eminents. 

—Mr. Joun RomeEyn BrRODHEAD, Of this city, 
who died on the 6th inst., was of a family of re- 
nown, and well did he maintain the fame of his 
ancestors. From his youth he devoted himself 
to the study of American history, with especial 
reference to the period when the Dutch were in 
the ascendant in this country. In 1839 he went to 
Holland as a member of the United States lega- 
tion at the Hague, and while there was appoint- 
ed, in 1841, by Governor SEwarD, under the au- 
thority of the Legislature, to search out and 
make copies of such original documents as re- 
ferred to the early history of this State. The 
next three years of his life were spent in this 
work. He examined the archives of Holland, 
England, and France, and as the fruit of his la- 
bors obtained more than five thousand separate 
papers, which he brought with him to this coun- 
try in 1844. After an examination of these doc- 
uments Mr. Bancrort said of them that ‘‘the 
ship in which he returned was more richly 
freighted with new materials for American his- 
tory than any that had ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic.’ From 1846 until 1849 Mr. BRoDHEAD was 
in England as secretary of the United States 
legation, of which Mr. BancrorT was chief. 
On his return he began his History of the State 
of New York, the first volume of which was is- 
sued in 1853, and the second in 1871. From 1853 
until 1857 he was Naval Officer of this port, hav- 
ing declined the appointment of consul-general 
to Japan, which was conferred on him in 1855. 

—The Rev. Dr. CHAPIN has no special cause 
for complaint at the closeness of his congrega- 
tion. On the 7th inst. was celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorship of that church. 
And what did the brethren do? Behold they 

ave unto him a silken purse, deftly made by 
ady hands, in which was artfully concealed ten 
thousand dollars. But the doctor found it out, 
and exposed the nefarious transaction in lan- 
guage fit and emphatic. They even talk of ag- 
gravating the affair by stretching the purse. 

—Mrs. General Woo, who died a few days 
ago at Troy, at the age of eighty-six, was a 
worthy helpmate to her distinguished husband. 
She was descended from one of the oldest and 
best families in the country, some of whom had 
given to it their blood, and some their lives. 

—Captain Henry, grandson of Patrick HEN- 
RY, died a few days since at Washington. He 
had been a man of means, but was brought into 
reduced circumstances by the war, and at the 
time of his death was serving as a watchman in 
the Treasury Department. : 

—Mr. GROTE, the historian, and Sir Grorce 
C. Lewis held one curious belief in common, 
viz., the slight value to be attached to early tra- 
ditions. Mr. Grote doubted whether there was 
any ground for the belief that Troy had existed. 

—At a concert recently given at Pesth the au- 
dience tried to carry away Liszt piecemeal, in 
the manner of relic hunters. His music, coat, 
buttons, and shirt collar went; in short, he was 
generally and successfully burgled. He now 
contemplates a backward movement, and again 
to become a fine old monk, 
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Fig. 5.—Pornt Rousse AND 
Knot Stitch Borper FOR 
Wrairtine-Case.— For Size. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 341.] 


Gentleman’s Collar-Box. 
Crochet and Point 
Russe.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tuis. box with an under- 
lapping lid is of thick card- 
board, and is three inches and 
three-quarters high and six 
inches in diameter. It is cov- 
ered on the inside with white 
glazed paper, and on the out- 


side with brown carriage leather of a medium shade, which is ornamented, as shown by the illus- 
tration, with crochet strips of gray cotton and point Russe embroidery in saddler’s silk. 
for the rim of the box consist each of ten rounds, which are worked lengthwise, going back and 
forth, as follows: On a foundation of the req- 
uisite length crochet the Ist-4th rounds all in 
se. (single crochet), in ribbed crochet stitch, 





Fig. 1.—CasumerE Sacque.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 7-11. 
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Fig. 2.—Srcrion oF SHAwt-Srrap, Fic. 1, 
First Pace.—Futt Size. 
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always inserting the 
needle in the front 
vein of each st. 
(stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round. At 
the end of these 
rounds, before tarn- 
ing the work, always 
1 ch. (chain stitch). 
5th round.—3 ch., 
which count as first 
de. (double crochet), 
1 de. on the next st. 
(inserting the needle 
in both upper veins), 
* 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st., 2 de. 


on the next 2 st.; repeat from * tothe end. 6th round.—3 ch., which 


count as first de., then always alternately 2 ch., 2 dc. on the 2 ch. in the 


preceding round. * 7th=10th 
rounds.—Like the Ist-4th 
rounds. Having worked the 
requisite number of such 
strips, baste them on the car- 
riage leather at regular in- 
tervals, and join them with 
point Russe and knotted 
stitches of saddler’s silk in 
several shades of brown, as 
shown by Fig. 3, which gives 
a full-sized section of the 
embroidery border. Paste 
the finished cover on the rim 
of the box. On the outside 
of the bottom paste a piece 
of dark brown carriage leath- 


er of the requisite size, and bind the box 
on the upper and under edges with worst- 
ed braid of the same color, which has 
first been ornamented with a cross seam 


of lighter silk. 


Work the eight crochet 


strips for the cover of the lid partly in 


connection, 


Begin from the middle with 


a foundation of 4 ch., which are closed 


in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). 
ring crochet three rounds of sc., 
always going forward, widening 
in the first round 1 st. on each 
st., and in the second and third 
rounds widen so that the third 
round counts 16 st. 4th round. 
—* 30 ch. as a foundation for 
the first strip of the crochet part, 
pass over the last 3 ch. (these 
count as first de.), and going 
back on the remaining ch. work 
2 dc. on the next 
foundation st.; four 
times alternately 2 
ch., pass over 2 foun- 
dation st., 2 dc. on 
the following 2 foun- 
dation st., then 3 ch., 
pass over 3 founda- 
tion st., 7 sc. on the 
next 7 foundation st., 
1 sc. on the second 
following st. in the 
third round; repeat 
from >, always go- 
ing forward, and fast- 
en the thread. 5th 
round.—This round is 
worked on the wrong 
side of the crochet- 
work, and is begun at 
the end of a strip; 
: 25 se. on the foun- 
dation st. of the next 
strip in the preceding 
round, passing over 
the last 3 and the first 
2 st., 1 ch., 25 sc. on 
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Fig. 1.—Vicoane MantTevet.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4, 





Fig. 1.—MEpALLION 1n Satin AND HALF-POLKA 
Sritcu anD Point Russe Emproipery. 
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Fig. 1.—GintTLeMan’s 
CoLiar-Box.—CROCHET AND 
Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 

[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF FAST- 
ENING CROCHET- 
Work on CARRIAGE 
LEATHER FoR CoL- 
LAR-Box, Fic. 1. 
Foy Size. 


Medallions in 
Satin and Half- 
polka Stitch and 
Point Russe Em- 

broidery, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE small me- 
dallions are suitable 
for trimming baskets, 
memorandum-books, 
and other fancy arti- 
cles. ‘They are those 
used on the card- 
rack, page 341, and 


ing always 1 ch. in the hollow between two strips. 
riage leather with point Russe and knotted stitch, as shown by Fig. 2, and then paste the carriage 
leather on the lid. On'the middle of the lid set a crochet-covered button, on which silk is stretched, 
and furnish the outer edge with a binding of 
brown braid ornamented with a cross seam in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 2.—CasHMERE SACQUE.—FRont.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 7-11. 





Fig. 6.—Srction or Point 
Russe BorDER FOR 
Waraitinc-Case. — For Sizer. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 341.] 


the corresponding st. of the fol- 
lowing strip, 3 st. on the 8 ch. 
which count as first de. at the 
end of the strip, and repeat 
from *. Ina similar manner 
work three rounds more in 
ribbed crochet, narrowing the 
sc. at both sides of each strip to- 
ward the middle of the crochet 
part by 2 st. each, and work- 


Fasten the finished crochet part on the car- 





Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERY BorpER FOR COLLAR- 
Box, Fie. 1.—Fur Size. 







Fig. 2.—MEpDALLION IN SaTIN AND HALF-POLKA 
Stitcu anp Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Vicoans ManteLet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


are worked in satiu and half-polka stitch and point Russe on light cloth 
or faille with saddler’s silk, either in various bright colors, or else in 


several shades of one color. 
In the latter case it is ad- 
visable to use some real gold 
thread. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Rosettes for Tidies, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 341. 

THESE rosettes may be set 
together for tidies, or for cov- 
ers of small or large cush- 
ions, work-baskets, etc. The 
originals are worked with 
mignardise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80. 


Fig. 1.—For this large rosette work, 
first, the middle star, fastening the ends 
of a piece of mignardise nineteen inches 
and a quarter long carefully together, then 
lay the mignardise in eight equal loops, as 
shown by the illustration, and join the 
eight loops of the mignardise which come 
together in the centre with 8 sl. (slip 

stitch). Border the star thus form- 
ed on the outer edge with the fol- 


lowing three rounds. 
* 1 sc. (single crochet) on the mid- 
dle loop of the next point of the 
star, 11 ch. (chain stitch), 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the third 
following loop of the same point, 
and 1 ste. on the corresponding loop 
of the next point, work off both ste. 


1st round.— 


together, drawing the 
thread through once, 
and 1 sc. on the upper 
vein of the joining stitch, 
11 ch., pass over two 
loops, and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—On 
each st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round 1 sc. 
3d round.—->* 1 sc. on 
the next st., 7 ch:, 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 3 ch., pass 
over 6 st., and repeat 
from *. Pay no atten- 
tion to this crochet part 
for the present. ‘Take 
another piece of mignar- 
dise, and on one side 
crochet the 4th and 5th 
rounds as follows: 4th 
round.—1 sc. on the 
next loop, 13 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following 
loop, 4 ch., fasten to the 
ninth of the 13 ch. (to 
do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert 
the needle in the upper 
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Carp-RECEIVER. 


the scallop downward so that the right side again comes 
uppermost, and draw the dropped st. through the se. last 
worked. Work 2 ch., and then repeat from +, always 
going forward. The ends of the mignardise which come 
together in a hollow between the scallops should be fast- 
ened together carefully. 5th round.—On each of the st. 
forming a circle in the preceding round work 1 sc., after 
every 9 sc. fasten to a ch. scallop of the third round, ob- 
serving Fig. 1. Edge the rosette with one round of sc. 
and ch.; this round, as well as the small rosette, is 
worked as plainly shown by the illustrations. 











Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED TRAVELING Writinc-Dresk.—OPEN. 
[See Figs. 2-4; and Figs. 5 and 6, Page 340.] 


Design FoR Cover oF TABLETS OR NEEDLE-BOOK, 
Woop Parntine. 








Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Dresstnc-Case.—Opren.—[See Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Gentieman’s Dresstne-Case.—Crosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 44 and 45. 


For design see Supplement, No. XIII, Figs. 44 and 45. 





Fig. 2.—Empromwerep TRAVELING Writinc-Desk.—CLosED. 
[See Figs. 1, 3, and 4; and Figs. 5 and 6, Page 340.] 


TRAVELING-CASE WITH FLASK AND GLASS. 


For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 22. Figs. 1 and 2,—MIGNARDISE 


AND CROCHET ROSETTES 
FoR TIDIES, ETC. 






















vein of the corresponding ch., and draw through the 
dropped st.), + 4 ch., 1 sc. on the second following loop, 
4 ch., fasten to the same ch. to which the fastening was 
previously done; repeat four times more from +; 
this forms six ch. loops inside of one mignardise 
scallop; then work 3 ch., fasten to the s'xth of the 
first 13 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the second following 
loop. Now turn the scallop upward, and on the 
wrong side of the work crochet 3 ch., 1 sl., 
with which fasten together the three loops 
which come together on the other side of 
the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 sl., with which 
fasten together the next 
two _ corresponding 
loops, 5 ch., drop 

the last st. from 
the needle, turn 


and bands for holding the necessary writing utensils, as 
shown by Fig. 1. The inkstand is set in a separate 
case at one end on the outside. ‘To this box is joined 

a portfolio or pocket eight inches and seven-eighths 
long, furnished with a flap two inches and seven- 

eighths wide, of Russia leather, which serves to 
hold the paper, and at the same time answers for 
a foundation in writing, as shown by Fig. 1. 
The inside of the pocket is covered with black 
shagreen leather, ornamented in the corners 
with satin stitch, point Russe, and half- 
polka stitch embroidery with maroon sad- 
dler’s silk and gold thread. Figs. 3 and 

4 show two designs for 
the corners in ful! 
size. The portfolio 
is also trimmed 


















BorDER For Lamp-Mat, etc.—Pornt RussE AND HALF-POLKA 
Stitcn EMBROIDERY. 


= ——— Embroidered Traveling Writing-Desk, Figs. 1-6. 

Tuts desk is made of a box eleven inches and a quarter long and ; 

Fig. 3.—Desien ror Corner oF Writinc-Desk IN Satin _ three inches and three-quarters wide, which is covered on the outside Fig. 4.—Dxstcn ror Corner or Writinc-Desxk 1x Port 
AND Haxr-potka Stitch EmMBRomwery,—FuLi Size. with Russia leather, and furnished on the inside with various sections Russe anp Harr-potKa Stitch EmMBromwery.—Furt Sizr, 
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on the outside with two embroidery borders as 
shown by Fig. 2, which represenis the desk 
closed. Figs. 5 and 6, page 340, give two de- 
signs for these borders ; these are worked either 
on the leather or on maroon faille with saddler’s 
.silk of the same color in point Russe and knot- 
ted stitch. The border Fig. 5 is also trimmed 
with small buttons covered with maroon silk. 


Design for Cover of Tablets or Noodle-Book. 
Wood Painting. 
See illustration on page 341. 

Tue cover is of le. For the wanes leave 
the original color of ppd, sod draw all the con- 
tours and lines with black ink. Between the 
design cover the foundation partly with dark 
and with light blue, and for the small dots 
which simulate the nails of the mountings set on gold. 
Of course the painting may be done in other colors, 
as, for instance, entirely in sepia. 


Tus card-receiver, which simulates a small stand 
with portfolio, is six inches nigh and four inches and 
wide. ly of red Russia leather, 


a hal Tt is made entire 
and trimmed with small buttons, pla‘ and a handle 
of bronze. The front of the portfolio is ornamented 


the embroidery is of light gray faille ; the embroidery 
is worked with maroon saddler’s silk and gold thread 
in satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe. 
Figs. 1 and 2, page 840, give two designs suitable for 
the medallion. 


Gentleman's Dressing-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 341. 


Tn1s dressin; which simulates a high trunk, 
and is designed for ai, is of maroon 
Russia leather, oat nches high and four inches and 
a half wide. It is ornamen' 


is given Fig. 44, Supplement, and the design for 
the a on the back and lid by Fig. 45. The flow- 
ers and leaves of the boi are in maroon 
velvet, edged in satin stitch with dler’s silk in a 
lighter shade, and ornamented with half-polka stitch 
veins, and in the middle with several knots. The ara- 
besques are worked in half-polka and knotted stitch 
with maroon silk in two shades. The front of the 
dressing-case is not joined with the sides, so that it 
may be turned down. The inside of the dressing-case, 
as shown by Fig. 1, consists of several large an: small 
sections, which are ed to hold various toilette 
articles, and may be taken out, so as to rt a mirror 
in the space thus formed. 


Traveling-Case with Flask and Glass. 
See illustration on page 341. 


Tue main piece of this Russia leather case, which is 
eight inches long, serves to hold a flask, to which is. 
fastened a goblet by means of elastic bands, as shown 
by the illustration. The upper pest, Corming the lid, 
is trimmed with an embroidered medallion on the out- 
side. For the medallion work colored petit point em- 
broidery on silk canvas, or else the foundation may be 
of light faille, and the embroidery in satin and half- 

olka stitch or point Russe with saddler’s owe WR . 
be Supplement, gives the design for a medalliorPwork- 
ed in this manner. Both parts of the case are furnish- 
ed, as shown by the illustration, with long, stout leath- 
er loops thro which coarse maroon worsted cord is 
run ; this cord is thrown over the shoulder in carrying 
the case. The case may also be trimmed like the writ- 
ing-desk illustrated on the same page, with either of 
the borders shown by Figs. 5 and 6, page 340, instead 
of the medallion. 


Border for Lamp-Mats, etc. Point Russe and 
Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 341. 

Tarts embroidery border may be worked on light vel- 
vet, cloth, or cashmere, with braid and saddler’s silk in 
various bright colors, in the Turkish style, or else in 
several shades of a color in harmony wit! the founda- 
tion. In the original the foundation consists of light 
gray cloth, and the embroidery figures are worked 
with dark brown, red, green, blue and maize saddler’s 
silk in point Russe and half-polka stitch, and orna- 
mented with knots and sm: old beads. For the 
border of the figures sew on e dark brown and 
maize silk braid (soutache); the trimming between 
the rows of braid is worked with saddler’s silk of the 
same colors and with gold beads. This embroidery 
may also be used for round cushions. 





LADY ANNA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “* Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” ‘Orley Farm,” “ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL PERSEVERES, 


THERE was considerable difficulty in making 
the overture to the two ladies—or, rather, in 
making it to the elder lady, for the suggestion, if 
made to the daughter, must of course come to 
her from her mother. It had been decided at 
last that the Lady Anna could not be invited to 
the rectory till it had been positively settled that 
she should be the Lady Anna without further 
opposition, and that all present and future oppo- 
sition to the claim should not be withdrawn till 
the young people were engaged to each other. 
** How can I call her Lady Anna before I have 
made up my mind to think that she is Lady 
Anna ?” said the parson, almost in tears. As to 
the rest of the family, it may be said that they 
had come silently to think that the Countess was 
the Countess and that the Lady Anna was the 
Lady Anna—silently in reference to each other, 
for not one of them except the young lord had 
positively owned to such aconviction. Sir Will- 
iam Patterson had been too strong for them. It 
was true thas he was a Whig. It was possible 
that he was a traitor. But he was a man of 
might, and his opinion had domineered over 
theirs. To make things as straight as they could 
be made it would be well that the young people 
should be married. What would be the Earldom 
of Lovel without the wealth which the old mad 
Earl had amassed ? 

Sir William and Mr. Flick were strongly in 
favor of the marriage, and Mr. Hardy at last 
assented. The worst of it was that something 
of all this doubt on the part of the Earl and his 
friends was sure to reach the opposite party. 





““'They are shaking in their shoes,” Sergeant 
Bluestone said to his junior counsel, Mr. Main- 
sail. ‘*I do believe they are not going to fight 
at all,” he said to Mr. Goffe, the attorney for 
the Countess. Mr. Mainsail rubbed his hands. 
Mr. Goffe shook his head. Mr. Goffe was sure 
that they would fight. Mr. Mainsail, who had 
worked like a horse in getting up and arranging 
all the evidence on behalf of the Countess, and 
in sifting, as best he might, the Italian docu- 
ments, was delighted. All this Sir William 
feared, and he felt that it was quite possible that 
the Earl’s overture might be rejected because the 
Earl would not be thought to be worth having. 
‘*We must count upon his coronet,” said Sir 
William to Mr. Flick. ‘‘She could not do 
better even if the property were undoubtedly her 
own.” 

But how was the first suggestion to be made? 
Mr. Hardy was anxious that every thing should 
be straightforward, and Sir William assented, 
with a certain inward peevishness at Mr. Hardy’s 
stiff-necked propriety. Sir William was anxious 
to settle the thing comfortably for all parties. 
Mr. Hardy was determined not only that right 
should be done, but also that it should be done 
in a righteous manner. The great question now 
was whether they could approach the widow and 
her daughter otherwise than through Sergeant 
Bluestone. ‘* The Sergeant is such a blunder- 
buss,” said the Solicitor-General. But the Ser- 
geant was counsel for these ladies, and it was at 
last settled that there should be a general con- 
ference at Sir William’s chambers. A very short 
note was written by Mr. Flick to Mr. Goffe, 
stating that the Sojicitor-General thought that a 
meeting might be for the advantage of all par- 
ties, and the meeting was arranged. There were 
present the two barristers and the one attorney 
for each side, and many an anxious thought was 
given to the manner in which the meeting should 
be conducted. Sergeant Bluestone was fully re- 
solved that he would hold his own against the 
Solicitor-General, and would speak his mind 
freely. Mr. Mainsail got up little telling ques- 
tions. Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick both felt that 
it would behoove them to hold their peace, unless 
questioned, but were equally determined to hang 
fast by their clients. Mr. Hardy in his heart of 
hearts thought that his learned friend was about 
to fling away his case. Sir William had quite 
made up his mind as to his line of action. He 
seated them all most courteously, giving them 
place according to their rank—a great arm-chair 
for Sergeant Bluestone, from which he would hard- 
ly be able to use his arms with his accustomed en- 
ergy—and then he began atonce. “Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘it would be a great pity that this prop- 
erty should be wasted.” 

‘*No fear of that, Mr. Solicitor,” said the 
Sergeant. 

“Tt would be a great pity that this property 
should be wasted,” repeated Sir William, bowing 
to the Sergeant, ‘‘ and I am disposed to think 
that the best thing the two young people can do 
is to marry each other.” ‘Then he paused, and 
the three gentlemen opposite sat erect, the bar- 
risters as speechless as the attorneys. But the 
Solicitor-General had nothing to add. He haa 
made his proposition, and was desirous of seeing 
what effect it might have before he spoke another 
word. 

‘*'Then you acknowledge the Countess’s mar- 
riage, of course,” said the Sergeant. . 

** Pardon me, Sergeant, we acknowledge noth- 
ing. As a matter of course, she is the Count- 
ess till it be proved that another wife was living 
when she was married.” 

** Quite as a matter of course,” said the Ser- 
geant. 7. 

‘* Quite as a matter of course, if that will make 
the case stronger,” continued Sir William. ‘* Her 
marriage was formal and regular. That she be- 
lieved her marriage to be a righteous marriage 
before God, I have never doubted. God forbid 
that I should have a harsh thought against a poor 
lady who has suffered so much cruel treatment.” 

‘*Why have things been said, then?” asked 
the Sergeant, beginning to throw about his left 
arm. 

‘*Tf I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Mainsail, 
‘*evidence has been prepared to show that the 
Countess is a party to a contemplated fraud.”. 

‘**Then you are mistaken, Mr. Mainsail,” said 
Sir William. ‘I admit at once and clearly that 
the lady is not suspected of any fraud. Whether 
she be actually the Countess Lovel or not, it may 
—I fear it must—take years to prove, if the law 
be allowed to take its course.” 

** We think that we can dispose of any coun- 
ter-claim in much less time than that,” said the 
Sergeant. 

‘*It may be so. I myself think that it would 
not be so. Our evidence in favor of the lady, 
who is now living some two leagues out of Pa- 
lermo, is very strong. She is a poor creature, 
old, ignorant, fairly well off through the bounty 
of the late Earl, but always craving for some 
trifle more, unwilling to come to this country, 
childless, and altogether indifferent to the second 
marriage, except in so far as might interfere with 
her hopes of getting some further subsidy from 
the Lovel family. One is not very anxious on 
her behalf. One is only anxious—can only be 
anxious—that the vast property at stake should 
not get into improper hands.” 

** And that justice should be done,” said Mr. 
Hardy. 

‘* And that justice should be done, of course, 
as my friend observes. Here is a young man 
who is undoubtedly Earl of Lovel, and who 
claims a property as heir to the late Earl. And 
here is a young lady, I am told very beautiful 
and highly educated, who is the daughter of the 
late Earl, and who claims that property, believ- 
ing herself to be his legitimate heiress. The 
question between them is most intricate.” 

** The onus probandi lies with you, Mr. Solic- 
itor,” said the Sergeant, 





** We acknowledge that it does, but the case 
on that account is none the less intricate. With 
the view of avoiding litigation and expense, and 
in the certainty that by such an arrangement the 
enjoyment of the property will fall to the right 
owner yet, we propose that steps’shall be taken 
to bring these two young people together. ‘The 
lady, whom for the occasion I am willing to call 
the Countess, the mother of the lady whom I 
hope the young Earl will make his own Count- 
ess, has not been sounded on this subject.” 

‘**T should hope not,” said the Sergeant. 

** My learned friend takes me up alittle short,” 
said Sir William, laughing. ‘‘ You gentlemen 
will probably consult together on the subject, end 
whatever may be the advice which you shall con- 
sider it to be your duty to give to the mother, 
and I am sure that you will feel bound to let her 
know the proposition that has been made—I do 
not hesitate to say that we have a right to ex- 
pect that it shall be made known to her—I need 
hardly remark that, were the young lady to ac- 
cept the young lord’s hand, we should all be in a 
boat together in reference to the mother’s rank, 
and to the widow’s claim upon the personal prop- 
erty left behind him by her late husband.” 

And so the Solicitor-General had made his 
proposition, and the conference was broken up, 
with a promise that Mr. Flick should hear from 
Mr. Goffe upon the subject. But the Sergeant 
had at once made up his mind against the com- 
promise now proposed. He desired the danger 
and the dust and the glory of the battle. He was 
true to his client’s interests, no doubt—intended 
to be intensely true; but the personal, doggish 
love of fighting prevailed in the man, and he was 
clear as to the necessity of going on. ‘‘‘They know 
they are beat,” he said to Mr. Goffe. ‘‘ Mr. So- 
licitor knows as well as I do that he has not an 
inch of ground under his feet.” Therefore Mr. 
Goffe wrote the following letter to Messrs. Nor- 
ton and Flick: 


“Raymonp’s Burtpines, Gray’s Inn, July 1, 183-. 

“Dear Sres,—In reference to the interview which 
took place at the chambers of the Solicitor-G 1 on 
the 27th ult., we are to inform you that weare not dis- 
posed, as acting for our clients, the Countess of Lovel 
and her daughter the Lady Anna Lovel, to listen to the 
oe ne agea then made. Apart from the very strong 
eeling we entertain as to the certainty of our clients’ 
success—which certainly was not weakened by what 
we heard on that i we are of opinion that we 
could not interfere with propriety in suggesting the 
marriage of two a who have not as yet 
had any opportunity of ming acquainted with each 
other. Should the Earl of Lovel seek the hand of his 
cousin, the Lady Anna Lovel, and her with the 
consent of the Countess, we should be delighted at 
such a family arrangement; but we do not think that 
we, as lawyers—or, if we may allowed to say so, 
that you, as lawyers—have any thing to do with such 


a matter. 
“We ar dear Sirs, 
ours very faithfully, 
“ GorFE anD GOFFE. 








“ Messrs. Norton anv Fick.” 


**Balderdash !” said Sir William, when he had [ 


read the letter. ‘‘ We are not going to be done 
in that way. It was all very well going to the 
Sergeant, as he has the case in hand, though a 
worse messenger in an affair of love—” 

“*Not love as yet, Mr. Solicitor,” said Mr. 
Flick. 

‘*T mean it to be love, and I’m not going to 
be put off by Sergeant Bluestone. We must get 
to the lady by some other means. Do you write 
to that tailor of Keswick, and say that you want 
to see him.” 

** Will that be regular, Sir William ?” 

*¢T’ll stand the racket, Mr. Flick.” Mr. Flick 
did write to ‘Thomas Thwaite, and ‘Thomas 
Thwaite came up to London and called at Mr. 
Flick’s chambers. 

When Thomas Thwaite received his commis- 
sion he was much rejoiced. Injustice would be 
done him unless so much were owned on his be- 
half. But, nevertheless, some feeling of disap- 
pointment which he could not analyze crept across 
his heart. If once the girl were married to Earl 
Lovel, there would be an end of his services and 
of his son's. He had never really entertained an 
idea that his son would marry the girl. As the 
reader will perhaps remember, he had warned his 
son that he must seek his sweetheart elsewhere. 
He had told himself over and over again that when 
the Countess came to her own there must be an 
end of this intimacy ; that there could be noth- 
ing in common between him, the radical tailor 
of Keswick, and a really established countess. 
‘The Countess, while not yet really established, 
had already begged that his son might be in- 
structed not to call her daughter simply by her 
Christian name. Old Thwaite on receiving this 
intimation of the difference of their position, 
though he had acknowledged its truth, had felt 
himself bitterly aggrieved, and now the moment 
hadcome. Of course the Countess would grasp 
at such an offer. Of course it would give her all 
that she had desired, and much more than she 
expected. In adjusting his feelings on the occa- 
sion the tailor thought but little of the girl her- 
self. Why should she not be satisfied? Of the 
— Earl he had only heard that he was a 

andsome, modest, gallant lad, who only wanted 
a fortune to make him one of the most popular 
of the golden youth of England. Why should 
not the girl rejoice at the prospect of winning 
such a husband? To have a husband must nec- 
essarily be in her heart, whether she were the 
Lady Anna Lovel or plain Anna Murray. And 
what espousals could be so auspicious as these ? 
Feeling all this, without much of calculation, the 
tailor said that he would do as he was bidden. 
** We have sent for you because we know that 
you have been so old a friend,” said Mr. Flick, 
who did not quite approve of the emissary whom 
he had been instructed by Sir William to em- 
ploy. 

‘*T will do my best, Sir,” said Mr. Thwaite, 
making his bow. Thomas Thwaite, as he went 
along the streets alone, determined that he would 
perform this new duty imposed upon him with- 
out any reference to his son. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


‘*Tuey sent for me, Lady Lovel, to bid me 
come to your ladyship and ask your ladyship 
whether you would consent to a marriage be- 
tween the two young people.” It was thus that 
the tailor repeated for the second time the mes- 
sage which had been confided to him, showing 
the gall and also the pride which were at work 
about his heart by the repeated titles which he 
gave to his old friend. 

“They desire that Anna should marry the 
young lord!” 

“Yes, my lady. That’s the meaning of it.” 

“* And what am I to be ?” 

“*Just the Countess Lovel—with a third of 
the property as your own. I suppose it would be 
a third; but you might trust the lawyers to settle 
that properly. When once they take your daugh- 
ter among them they won't scrimp you in your 
honors. They'll all swear that the marriage 
was good enough then. They know that already, 
and have made this offer because they know it. 
Your ladyship needn’t fear now but what all the 
world will own you as the Countess Lovel. I 
don’t suppose I'll be troubled to come up to 
London any more.” 

**Qh, my friend!” The ejaculation she made 
feeling the necessity of saying something to 
soothe the tailor’s pride; but her heart was fixed 
upon the fruition of that for which she had spent 
so many years in struggling. Was it to come to 
her at last? Could it be that now, now at once, 
people throughout the world would call her the 
Countess Lovel, and would own her daughter to 
be the Lady Anna—till she also should become 
a countess? Of the young man she had heard 
nothing but good, and it was impossible that she 
should have fear in that direction, even had she 
been timorous by nature. But she was bold and 
eager, hopeful in spite of all that she had suf- 
fered, full of ambition, and not prone to feminine 
scruples, Shehad been fighting all her life in or- 
der that she and her daughter might be acknowl- 
edged to be among the aristocrats of her country. 
She was so far a loving, devoted mother, that in 
all her battles she thought more of her child than 
of herself. She would have consented to carry 
on the battle in poverty to the last gasp of her 
own breath, could she thereby have insured suc- 
cess for her surviving daughter. But she was 
not a woman likely to be dismayed at the idca 
of giving her girl in marriage to an absolute 
stranger, when that stranger was such a one as 
the young Earl Lovel. She herself had been a 
countess, but a wretched, unacknowledged, pov- 
erty-stricken countess, for the last half of her 
eventful life. This marriage would make her 
daughter a countess, prosperous, accepted by all, 
and very wealthy. What better end could there 
be to her long struggles? Of course she would 
assent. 

‘*T don’t know why they should have troubled 
themselves to send for me,” said the tailor. 

‘* Because you are the best friend that I have 
in the world. Whom else could I have trusted 
as Ido you? Has the Earl agreed to it ?” 

“*'They didn’t tell me that, my lady.” 

““They would hardly have sent, unless he had 

eed. Don’t you think so, Mr. Thwaite ?” 

**T don’t know much about such things, my 
lady.” 

“You have told—Daniel ?” 

** No, my lady.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Thwaite, do not talk to me in that 
way. It sounds as though you were deserting 
m ” 


‘* There'll be no reason for not deserting now. 
You'll have friends by the score more fit to see 
you through this thanold Thomas ‘Thwaite. And, 
to own thé truth, now that the matter is coming 
to an end, I am getting weary of it. I’m not so 
young as I was, and I’d be better left at home 
to my business.” 

“«T hope that you may disregard your business 
now without imprudence, Mr. Thwaite.” 

** No, my lady—a man should always stick to 
his business. I hope that Daniel will do so better 
than his father before him, so that his son may 
never have to go out to be servant to another 
man.” 

‘* You are speaking daggers to me.” 

“T have not meant it, then. I am rough by 
nature, I know, and perhaps a little low just at 
present. ‘There is something sad in the parting 
of old friends.” 

‘¢ Old friends needn’t be parted, Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘When your ladyship was good enough to 
point out to me my boy’s improper manner of 
speech to Lady Anna, I knew how it must be. 
You were quite right, my lady. There can be 
no becoming friendship between the future Lady 
Lovel and a journeyman tailor. I was wrong 
from the beginning.” 

‘©Oh, Mr. Thwaite! without such wrong, 
where should we have been ?” 

‘‘There can be no holding-ground of friend- 
ship between such as you and such as we. Lords 
and ladies, earls and.countesses, are our ene- 
mies, and we are theirs. We may make their 
robes and take their money, and deal with them 
as the Jew dealt with the Christians in the play ; 
but we can not eat with them or drink with 
them.” 

‘* How often have I eaten and drank at your 
table, when no other table was spread for me?” 

‘¢- You were a Jew almost as ourselves then. 
We can not now well stand shoulder to shoulder 
and arm to arm as friends should do.” 

‘*How often has my child lain in your arms 
when she was a baby, and been quieter there 
than she would be even in her mother’s ?” 

‘That has all gone by. Other arms will be 
open to receive her.” As the tailor said this he 
remembered how his boy used to take the little 
child out to the mountain-side, and how the two 
would ramble away together through the long 
summer evenings; and he reflected that the 
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memory of those days was no doubt still strong 
in the heart of his son. Some shadow of the 
grief which would surely fall upon the young 
man now fell upon the father, and caused him 
almost to repent the work of his life. ‘* ‘Tailors 
should consort with tailors,” he said, ‘*and lords 
and ladies should consort together.” 

Something of the same feeling struck the 
Countess also. If it were not for the son, the 
father, after all he had done for them, might be 
almost as near and as dear to them as ever. 
He might have called the Lady Anna by her 
Christian name, at any rate till she had been 
carried away as a bride by the Earl. But, 
though all this was so exquisitely painful, it had 
been absolutely necessary to check the son. ‘‘Ah, 
well,” she said, ‘‘it was hardly to be hoped that 
so many crooked things should be made straight 
without much pain. If youknew, Mr. Thwaite, 
how little it is that I expect for myself!” 

“Tt is because I have known it that I am 
here.” 

‘¢ It will be well for her, will it not, to be the 
wife of her cousin ?” 

‘“*If he be a good man. A woman will not 
always make herself happy by marrying an 
earl,” 


‘« How many daggers you caruse, Mr. Thwaite. 
But this young man is good. You yourself have 
said that you have heard so.” 

‘*T have heard nothing to the contrary, my 
lady.” 

And what shall I do?” 

“¢ Just explain it to Lady Anna. I think it 
will be clear then.” 

“You believe that she will be so easily 
pleased ?” 

‘“‘ Why should she not be pleased? She'll have 
some maiden scruples, doubtless. What maid 
would not? But she'll exult at such an end to 
all her troubles; and what maid would not? 
Let them meet as soon as may be, and have it 
over. When he shall have placed the ring on 
her finger, your battle will have been won.” 

Then the tailor felt that his commission was 
done, and he might take his leave. It had been 
arranged that in the event of the Countess con- 
senting to the proposed marriage, he should call 
upon Mr. Flick to explain that it was so. Had 
she dissented, a short note would have been suf- 
ficient. Had such been the case, the Sclicitor- 
General would have instigated the young lord to 
go and try what he himself could do with the 
Countess and her daughter. The tailor had 
suggested to the mother that she should at once 
make the proposition known to Lady Anna, but 
the Countess felt that one other word was neces- 
sary as her old friend left her. ‘Will you go 
back at once to Keswick, Mr. Thwaite ?” 

‘To-morrow morning, my lady.” 

‘*Perhaps you will not tell your son of this— 

et?” 

vi No, my lady. _I will not tell my son of this 
—yet. My son is high-minded and stiff-necked, 
and of great heart. If he saw aught to object 
to in this marriage, it might be that he would 
express himself loudly.” Then the tailor took 
his leave without even shaking hands with the 
Countess. 

The woman sat alone for the next two hours, 
thinking of what had passed. There had sprung 
up in these days a sort of friendship between 
Mrs. Bluestone and the two Misses Bluestone 
and the Lady Anna, arising rather from the for- 
lorn condition of the young lady than from any 
positive choice of affection. Mrs. Bluestone 
was kind and motherly. ‘The girls were girlish 
and good. The father was the Jupiter Tonans 
of the honsehold—as was of course proper—and 
was worshiped in every thing. To the world 
at large Sergeant Bluestone was a thundering, 
blustering, sanguine, energetic lawyer, whom 
nobody disliked very much, though he was so big 
and noisy. But at home Sergeant Bluestone 
was all the judges of the land rolled into one. 
But he was a kind-hearted man, and he had 
sent his wife and girls to call upon the disconso- 
late Countess. The disconsolate Lady Anna 
having no other friends, had found the compan- 
ionship of the Bluestone girls to be pleasant to 
her, and she was now with them at the Sergeant’s 
house in Bedford Square. Mrs. Bluestone talked 
of the wrongs and coming rights of the Countess 
Lovel wherever she went, and the Bluestone girls 
had all the case at their finger-ends. To doubt 
that the Sergeant would succeed, or to doubt that 
the success of the Countess and her daughter 
would have had any other source than the Ser- 
geant’s eloquence and the Sergeant’s zeal, would 
have been heresy in Bedford Square. The 
grand idea that young Jack Bluestone, who was 
up at Brasenose, should marry the Lady Anna 
had occurred only to the mother. 

Lady Anna was away with her friends as the 
Countess sat brooding over the new hopes that 
had been opened to her. At first she could not 
tear her mind away from the position which she 
herself would occupy as soon as her’ daughter 
should have been married and taken away from 
her. The young Earl would not want his 
mother-in-law—a mother-in-law who had spent 
the best years of her life in the society of a tailor. 
And the daughter, who would still be young 
enough to begin a new life in a new sphere, 
would no longer want her mother to help her. 
As regarded herself, the Countess was aware 
that the life she had led so long, and the condi- 
tion of agonizing struggling to which she had 
been brought, had unfitted her for smiling, happy, 
prosperous, aristocratic luxury. There was but 
one joy left for her, and that was to be the joy of 
success. When that cup should have been 
drained, there would be nothing left to her. 
She would have her rank, of course—and money 
enough to support it. She no longer feared that 
any one would do her material injury. Her 
daughter’s husband no doubt would see that she 
had a fitting home, with all the appanages and 
paraphernalia suited to a dowager countess. 





But who would share her home with her, and 
where should she find her friends? Even now 
the two Misses Bluestone were more to her 
daughter than she was. When she should be 
established in her new luxurious home, with 
servants calling her my lady, with none to con- 
tradict her right, she would be enabled to sit late 
into the night discussing matters with her friend 
the tailor. As regarded herself, it would have 
been better for her perhaps if the fight had been 
carried on. 

But the fight had been not for herself, but for 
her child; and the victory for her girl would 
have been won by her own perseverance. Her 
whole life had been devoted to establishing the 
rights of her daughter, and it should be so de- 
voted to the end. It had been her great resolve 
that the world should acknowledge the rank of 
her girl, and now it would be acknowledged. 
Not only would she become the Countess Lovel 
by marriage, but the name which had been as- 
sumed for her amidst the ridicule of many, and 
in opposition to the belief of nearly all, would 
be proved to have been her just and proper title. 
And then, at last, it would be known by all men 


that she herself, the ill-used, suffering mother, 


had gone to the house of that wicked man not 
as his mistress, but as his true wife. 

Hardly a thought troubled her then as to the 
acquiescence of her daughter. She had no 
faintest idea that the girl’s heart had been 
touched by the young tailor. She had so lived 
that she knew but little of lovers and their love, 
and in her fear regarding Daniel 'Thwaite she 
had not conceived danger such as that. It had 
to her simply been unfitting that there should be 
close familiarity between the two. She expected 
that her daughter would be ambitious, as she 
was ambitious, and would rejoice greatly at such 
perfect success. She herself had been preaching 
ambition and practicing ambition all her life. 
It had been the necessity of her career that she 
should think more of her right to a noble name 
than of any other good thing under the sun. It 
was only natural that she should believe that 
her daughter shared the feeling. 

And then Lady Anna came in. ‘‘ They 
wanted me to stay and dine, mamma, bat I did 
not like to think that you should be left alone.” 

‘*T must get used to that, my dear.” 

‘Why, mamma? Wherever we have been, 
we have always been together. Mrs. Bluestone 
was quite unhappy because you would not come. 
They are so good-natured! I wish you would 
go there.” 

‘*T am better here, my dear.” Then there 
was a pause for a few moments. ‘‘ But I am 
glad that you have come home this evening.” 

‘** Of course I should come home.” 

‘*T have something special to say to you.” 

**To me, mamma! What is it, mamma?” 

“*T think we will wait till after dinner. The 
things are here now.” Go up stairs and take 
off your hat, and I will tell you after dinner.” 

‘*Mamma,” Lady Anna said, as soon as the 
maid had left the room, ‘‘has old Mr. Thwaite 
been here ?” 

**Yes, my dear, he was here.” 

‘*T thought so, because you have something 
to tell me. It is something from him ?” 

‘*Not from himself, Anna, though he was the 
messenger. Come and sit here, my dear—close 
to me. Have you ever thought, Anna, that it 
would be good for you to be married ?” 

‘*No, mamma; why should I?” But that 
surely was a lie! How often had she thought 
that it would be good to be married to Daniel 
Thwaite and to have done with this weary search- 
ing after rank! And now what could her mother 
mean? Thomas Thwaite had been there, but it 
was impossible that her mother should think that 
Daniel Thwaite would be a fit husband for her 
daughter. ‘‘No, mamma; why should I?” 

“Tt must be thought of, my dearest.” 

‘“Why now?” She could understand perfectly 
that there was some special cause for her moth- 
er’s manner of speech. 

‘¢ After all that we have gone through, we are 
about to succeed at last. They are willing to 
own every thing, to give us all our rights—on 
one condition.” 

** What condition, mamma?” 

**Come nearer to me, dearest. It would not 
make you unhappy to think that you were going 
to be the wife of a man you could love ?” 

“* No—not if I really loved him.” 

‘*You have heard of your cousin, the young 
Earl?” 

‘*Yes, mamma; I have heard of him.” 

‘¢ They say that he is every thing that is good. 
What should you think of having him for your 
husband?” 

‘¢That would be impossible, mamma.” 

‘*Tmpossible! Why impossible? What could 
be more fitting? Your rank is equal to his— 
higher even in this, that your father was him- 
self the Earl. In fortune you will be much more 
than his equal. In age you are exactly suited. 
Why should it be impossible ?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, it is impossible !” 

‘*What makes you say so, Anna?” 

‘* We have never seen each other.” 

“‘Tush! my child. Why should you not see 
each other ?” 

‘* And then we are his enemies.” 

‘*We are no longer enemies, dearest. They 
have sent to say that if we, you and I, will con- 
sent to this marriage, then will they consent to it 
also. It is their wish, and it comes from them. 
There can be no more proper ending to all this 
weary lawsuit. It is quite right that the title and 
the name should be supported. It is quite right 
that the fortune which your father left should, in 
this way, go to support your father’s family. You 
will be the Countess Lovel; and all will have 
been conceded to us. There can not possibly be 
any fitter way out of our difficulties.” Lady 
Anna sat looking at her mother in dismay, but 
could say nothing. ‘‘ You need have no fear 








about the young man. Every one tells me that 
he is just the man that a mother would welcome 
as a husband for her daughter. Will you not be 
glad to see him?” But the Lady Anna would 
only say that it was impossible. ‘‘ Why impos- 
sible, my dear? What do you mean by impos- 
sible?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, it is impossible !” 

The Countess found that she was obliged to 
give the subject up for that night, and could only 
comfort herself by endeavoring to believe that 
ee —- of the tidings had confused her 
child. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ is the season of the year when dwelling- 
i houses are most frequently brightened up 
with fresh paint, paper, and furniture. It is ex- 
pedient to consider health as well as beauty in 
the refitting of our home apartments. In se- 
lecting wall-paper hangings an intelligent care 
should be exercised. More than fifteen years 
ago the evils resulting from occupying rooms 
decorated with paper colored with arsenic green 
attracted the attention of medical men in Eu- 
rope. Ample evidence has been gathered to 
prove the danger of using these poisonous pa- 
pers. Notwithstanding their character, the 
common arsenic colors—Schweinfurt green and 
Scheele’s green—are largely employed in conse- 
Fg of their elegance of color and low cost. 

he arsenical colors are the more dangerous be- 
cause in their common uses they are not firmly 
attached to the surface of paper by means of 
oil or varnish, or some strongly adherent sub- 
stance, but are simply mixed with size and 
spread upon the surface. Consequently the 
particles are easily detached. All green papers 
are not colored with arsenic, but if the shade is 
brilliant its presence may be suspected. Some 

ersons are much more susceptible to poisonous 
influences than others; but there is no question 
that the occupant of a room whose walls are 
covered with arsenical paper-hangings is exposed 
to serious danger. The chemical test for arsenic 
green is simple, the two common pigments be- 
ing arsenite of copper (Scheele’s green) and 
aceto-arsenite of copper (Schweinfurt green). 
Plunge a bit of the paper or suspected article 
into warm aqua ammonia: a blue color will be- 
tray copper, and a drop of the blue ammoniacal 
liquid on a crystal of nitrate of silver will show 
a yellow coating if arsenic be present. 





Ladies who are planning an ocean voyage 
should not fail to supply themselves with an 
abundance of warm clothing, for the weather 
in crossing the Atlantic will be found decidedly 
cool. Those who can remain on deck in the 
open air will be most likely to recover soonest 
from the almost inevitable seasickness. But a 
nice dress would be ruined in a day or two on 
deck. There is no occasion for personal adorn- 
ment at sea. Warm and simple woolen gar- 
ments are all that is necessary, but these are 
very essential. 





New York is abundantly supplied with every 
thing edible in its season. From all quarters of 
the country the best and earliest fruits and veg- 
etables are poured into this city’s markets. The 
early garden produce has been tardy in its ar- 
rival this spring, because every where the season 
has been unusually backward. But now it is 
beginning to be brought abundantly. Bermuda 
potatoes, Southern green pease, asparagus, on- 
ions, rhubarb, lettuce, tomatoes, and even straw- 
berries are every day becoming more plentiful. 





The new desks and chairs to be supplied to 
the House of Representatives, in Washington, 
are made of oak, quite plain, but neat. The 
chairs have cane bottoms and backs, with re- 
volving seats. The cost of them is much less 
than the original cost of the old desks and 
chairs, which have been sold at auction. This 
auction, by-the-way, was a rather curious per- 
formance. Many persons were desirous of ob- 
taining a particular chair or desk for old asso- 
ciations connected with it. Consequently the 
competition was pretty lively, and the sale ex- 
ceedingly productive. 





The space originally fixed for the Vienna Ex- 
hibition has proved fur too small, and it has 
been found necessary to inclose many of the 
courts between the transverse galleries, and ex- 
hibitors are spending much money to insure 
themselves adequate room for their products. 





The epizootic has been prevailing to an alarm- 
ing extent among the horses in San Francisco 
and other California cities. Government horses 
have suffered severely. 





Rumor assures us that there will be exhibited 
at the Vienna Exposition an elegant dress of 
point de Venise—the first specimen of that kind 
of lace manufactured in more than a hundred 
years. The current story, which may interest 
our readers, is briefly as follows: A few years 
before the fall of Paris the Empress Eugénie one 
day discovered among some old laces which had 
been transferred to her as souvenirs of the Em- 
press Josephine about a quarter of a yard of a 
lace flounce of most peculiar mesh and beautiful 
design. It was worn and yellow with age. Eu- 
génie at onee realized that it was an art treasure. 
She sent for M. De Lisle, lace manufacturer of 
Paris, showed him the lace, and requested him 
to reproduce it, mesh and design, in a full lace 
dress for herself. The manufacturer told the 
Empress that her remnant was real old point 
de Veuise, the art of making which had been 
lost for upward of a century, and he feared it 
would be impossible to execute the commission. 
The Empress, however, requested him to spare 
no pains to revive the lost art. M. De Lisle 
took the bit of lace, and for more than a year he 
used every possible means to discover how to 
make such lace again. He sought the oldest 
lace-makers; not one knew the mesh. He se- 
lected the most intelligent girls among his em- 
ployées—those with keenest eyes and deftest 
fingers—supplied them with the most powerful 
lenses, and a sample of the old lace; but no 
progress was made. M. De Lisle was about to 
give up the experiment, when one day came the 
welcome news that a young girl had discovered 
the old point de Venise mesh. The fortunate 
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workwoman was appropriately rewarded, anc 
the work begun in earnest. Eugénie visited 
the manufactory from time to time, exhibiting 
much pleasure at the restoration of a lost art 
to the lace-weavers. Before the dress was com- 
pleted the Empress was an exile, but the deli- 
cate fabric was saved from destruction. She 
wrote from England that she would still take 
the dress if the manufacturer would be a loser 
by keeping it. The manufacturing company, 
touched by the misfortunes of Eugénie, agreed 
to release her from the engagement. Such is 
the romantic story of the lace dress which will 
be exhibited at Vienna. 





Cincinnati is in a fair way to become a music- 
al city. A few days ago fifteen hundred sing- 
ing birds of different varieties, imported from 
Germany, were let loose in the suburbs of the 
city. It is hoped that many of them will be- 
come domesticated in this country. 





The quibbles of law are unending, and often a 
disgrace to common-sense. Not long since a 
man was tried in the criminal court of Balti- 
more for embezzlement and larceny to the ex- 
tent of $1500. The defendant’s counsel de- 
murred to the indictment on the ground that 
the word ‘‘fraudently’’ was used in the indict- 
ment for “fraudulently.” The point was ar- 
gued at length, and numerous authorities cited 
on both sides. The defendant’s counsel cited 
acts of the British Parliament in force in Mary- 
land, requiring all indictments to be in the En- 
glish language, and contended that the word 
used was unknown to the language, and that it 
was not a clerical error. What a curious and 
wonderful thing is the science of law! And 
what a vast deal of ingenuity is necessary to 
make a “successful lawyer !”’ 





People often complain of a weak and weary 
feeling during the spring months. ‘ Tonics” 
and ‘bitters’ are resorted to as a remedy; 
whereas, in a majority of cases, a little hygien- 
ic treatment, without medicine, would bring the 
system into its normal condition. An abundance 
of fresh air and exercise is of the utmost impor- 
tance. And then in spring we usually eat the 
wrong kind of food, and too much of it. The 
hearty meats and rich, heating articles of diet 
which help to fortify the system against the win- 
ter’s cold should be laid aside, or at least sensi- 
bly lessened in quantity, as the warm weather 
approaches. Tue diminished appetite is not a 
cause of alarm: © light, spare diet of early vege- 
tables, fruits, anc articles commonly considered 
“cooling” is the best. But if too much animal 
heat is genere’2d by the food, the weary spring 
feeling incre -es, and illness is scarcely escaped. 





The Empress of Russia, accompanied by her 
daughter the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
drowna, her son the Grand Duke Vladimir, the 
Duke of Hesse, and a numerous suite, has re- 
cently gone to Naples. The Hotel Tramontano 
has been transformed into little short of a royal 
palace, and fitted up with elegance and good taste 
for the illustrious visitors. The rooms of the 
Empress are furnished with pale blue silk, and 
those of the Grand Duchess with pale pink. The 
dining-room is furnished in dark maroon velvet 
and gold. A smoking-room is very tastily ar- 
ranged with colored lamps and handsome otto- 
mans. The garden has been most beautifully 
laid out, and a handsome walk made from the 
Hotel Tramontano to the Villa Nardi. One 
hundred and twenty rooms will be occupied in 
both hotels, and the suite exceeds eighty per- 
sons. The Hotel Tramontano is surrounded by 
a garden of orange, palm, lemon, almond, and 
rose trees, which slopes down toward the sea, 
where the imperial yacht, a veritable bijou, is 
now floating. From the balcony of her Majesty's 
bedroom the eye overlooks the whole magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Bay of Naples. The Em- 
press has brought not only her cooks, but a 
baker, who makes her bread with a mixture of 
Hungarian and French flour, and a special oven 
has been prepared. For excursions to the en- 
virons a troop of donkeys, brought from the 
East, is kept in readiness. 





We have not tried it ourselves, but are very 
willing our readers should do so—this “‘ recipe 
for drowsiness:’? Take a common onion, cut 
through the middle, and place it in close con- 
tact with the eyes. Some involuntary tears are, 
of course, produced by this process, but it leaves 
the eyeballs refreshed, and dispels the soporilic 
heaviness. 





Statistics show that the trade in sponges in- 
creases every year. The demand for them is so 
great, and the submarine fields where they grow 
are every year so thoroughly cleared, that it is 
feared their reproduction will soon cease to be 
adequate. This singular substance, which is 
simply a cellular fibrous tissue produced by 
minute creatures known as polypi, is found 
chiefly in the Grecian Archipelago and along 
the shores of Syria. nese ag | is carried 
on from June to October, though July and Au- 
gust are the most favorable months. Sponges 
of inferior qualities are gathered in shallow wa- 
ters, being torn from their native rocks by means 
of harpoons. The finer kinds are only found at 
a depth of —— or thirty fathoms, and are 
carefully detached from the rocks by divers. 
There are many varieties of this article. 





A new luxury has been introduced into En- 
gland by French sailors—namely, garden snails, 
which are publicly sold, and pronounced a deli- 
cacy by certain epicures. Every one to his taste 
—snails may be good, as well as frogs. 





A little black-and-tan terrier of Lafayette, In- 
diana, by too constant association with the hu- 
man race, has sunk to the depths of canine deg- 
radation. He has become addicted to habitual 
intoxication, and staggers about the street a 
disgrace to his kind. 





Holyoke, Massachusetts, has grown suddenly 
into a city of over 14,000 inhabitants. The 

rand foundation of this growth and prosperity 
is its splendid water-power. 





We do not know how long robins usually 
live; but there is a lady in Maine who has a 
robin which has been in her house for sixteen 
years, and he is now apparently as brisk as ever, 
and sings as sweetly as ever he did. 
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Ladies’ Dress Caps, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Torte ann Lace Dress Cap 
For Experty Lapy. This cap of figured black 
tulle is trimmed with black lace two inches wide, 
loops and ends of watered ribbon an‘inch‘and a 
quarter wide, and agrafes ‘of black satin beads. Ar- 
range the cap on a foundation ‘of black stiff lace as. 
shown by the illustration. : 

Fig. 2.—Sirx Tuite anp Pinx Sirx Rrsson 
Dress Car. This cap is arranged on a stiff lace 
foundation of white figured silk tulle and white 
blonde an inch and two inches wide. Loops and 
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Fig. 8.—Si1Lk Toite anp Lace Dress Cap. 


ends of pink silk ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide trim 
the cap as shown by the ‘illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Sitx Toute anp Lace Dress Cap. This cap is made 
of white figured silk tulle. The trimming consists of white blonde 
an inch and seven-eighths wide, black lace an inch and a quarter 
wide, loops and ends of black velvet ribbon two inches wide, and 
rosettes and ends of green gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter 
and two inches and a half wide. Arrange the cap on a stiff lace 
foundation as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Brack Totie anp Lace Dress Cap ror ELDERLY 
Lapy. This cap is made of figured black tulle, and is trimmed 
with a box-pleated ruche of the material, black lace an inch wide, 
bows of velvet ribbon three inches and a half wide, jet grelots, 
and a jet agrafe. The veil, which falls low in the back, is joined 
with scarfs, which are tied in front. 

Fig. 5.—Totie anp Lack Dress Car ror Evperty Lapy. 
This cap is made of white and black silk tulle. ‘The trimming 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Musi, Lacs, anv Gros Grain Rippon Ficnv.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34-38. 


Fig. 1.—Biack Totie anp Lace 
Dress Cap ror Evperty Lapy. 








Fig. 5.—Tutie anp Lace Dress Cap ror ELDERLY Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 89-42. 


consists of white 
blonde insertion an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, white blonde an 
inch and a half wide, 
black lace  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
and two inches wide, 
and loops and ends 
of purple silk ribbon 
an inch and a quar- 
ter and two inches 
and three - quarters 
wide. Strings of sim- 
ilar ribbon, Tomake 
the cap cut of black 
tulle and lustring lin- 
ing one piece each 
from Figs. 39 and 40, 
Supplement. Pleat 
the crown as indi- 
cated on the pattern, 
join it with the front 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
and on the back edge, 
on the wrong side, set 
a strip of silk half 
an inch wide for the 
shirr. Into this shirr 
is fastened a piece of 
elastic ribbon. Bind 
the outer edge of tlie 
front narrow. Trim 
the front edge of the 
cap, as shown by the 
illustration, with a 
box-pleated ruffle of 
white tulle seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide trimmed with 
blonde, and a similar 
ruffle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
and with a black tulle 
ruffle an inch and 
seven-eighths wide 
edged with narrow 
lace. Between the 
ruffles set loops and 
ends of the narrow 
silk ribbon and of 
black velvet ribbon 
an inch wide. Cut 
of white tulle one 
piece from Fig. 41, 
Supplement, and edge 
it with insertion and 
lace. Lay this piece 
in a fold along the 
dotted line, so that 
the straight lines 
come on each other, 


Fig. 2.—Sirx Tote anp Pink 
St_x Rreson Dress Cap. 





and-gather the double material along the straight 
lines to a length of eight inches. This forms a 
puff. Pleat the upper edge of this piece, and sew 
it on the cap'as shown by the illustration. For the 
upper veil cut of black tulle one piece from Fig. 42, 
Supplement. Having edged this piece with the 
wide black lace, cut a slit along the double line, 
and fasten this piece also on the crown of the cap. 
Draw. the puff of the lower veil through the slit of 
Fig. 42. Finish with the remainder of the trim- 
ming and the strings. 
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4,—Brack TULLE anp Lace 
Experty Lapy. 


Dress Cap For 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 


HE animal which produces this beautiful substance is a ma- 

rine tortoise, called the hawk’s-bill turtle, which is found in 
the following localities, viz., Manilla, Singapore (these two places 
produce the finest shell), West Indies, Honduras, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and throughout the Indian Archipelago. ‘The covering of 
the tortoise consists of thirteen principal plates of a horny sub- 
stance, overlapping each other at the edges, each layer being de- 
posited annually, and each extending a little beyond the previous 
one. Some of the tortoise-shells are colored in very dark brown é 
tints, running into black, and interspersed with light gold-colored 
dashes and marks; these are considered the best. Others are 
lighter, even to pale red-browns, yellow, and white; the last are 
not valued; the yellow are used for covering the works of musical 
boxes, and the light red and brown shélls are manufactured into 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mus in, Lace, anp Gros Grain Rippon Ficuu.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs, 84-38, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 23° and 23°, 


ladies’ combs for exportation to Spain, where they obtain double 
the price of those made of the darker-colored tortoise-shell. 

Of all reptiles the sea-tortoise is the most useful to man. In 
countries where they are common their flesh is esteemed the most 
healthy and nourishing food, and their carapace, or back-piece, 
serves as a canoe, in which the natives paddle along the shores. 
They even roof their huts with them; they convert them into 
drinking troughs for their cattle, and into baths for their children. 

The eggs of all the tortoises are greatly sought after. The fe- 
males are commonly caught when they go upon land to lay their 
eggs, their captors turning them upon their backs, when they be- 
come quite helpless, and are easily dragged away by means of 
ropes. ‘They are also harpooned when sleeping on the surface 
of the water; and in the South Seas divers watch them when 
floating, and by plunging into the water and rising beneath them 
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Fig. 1,—BaRaTHEA MantTeLet.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 24%, 24>, and 25, 





are enabled to at- 
tach ropes to their 
fins, and thus se- 
curethem. Butin 
China a most ex- 
traordinary meth- 
od of taking them 
is common among 
the fishermen.— 
They have a species 
of remora, or suck- 
er-fish, to which 
they attach a strong 
cord, and keep for 
service in tubs in 
their boats. When 
a tortoise is discov- 
ered the remora is 
placed in the water, 
and on perceiving 
the reptile, swims 
directly toward it, 
and by means of its 
peculiar mechan- 
ism attaches itself 
firmly to the shell. 
The remora and its 
unwieldy prey are 
then hauled in to- 
gether. 

The first turtle 
was brought to 
London in 1752, 
and turtle soup 
may, therefore, be 
considered quite a 
modern dish. The 
hawk’s- bill turtle 
feeds on marine 
plants, on mollusks, 
and small fishes, 
and is chiefly 
sought after for its 
shell. Its flesh is 
rendered unpalata- 
ble by its musky 
flavor, but its eggs, 
on the contrary, 
are excellent when 
fresh. Marine tor- 
toises are thelargest 
of their species. 
‘They swim and dive 
with great facility, 
and can remain 
long under water. 
Some of the spe- 
cies seek the shore at night, when they frequent the banks of 
desert and solitary isles, where they browse on marine plants. 
Although they walk with difficulty, and even with pain, in quiet 
seas they may be seen floating like a boat, in absolute immobility, 
and asleep on the surface of the water. They possess not only 
affection for their own species, but, in the case of the females, for 
certain localities. ‘These, accompanied by the males, frequently 
resort, year after year, almost to a day, to the sandy shore of 
some desert isle, where they drag themselves ashore during the 
night, sufficiently inland to be safe from the tide. In some such 
spot, using their hind-feet by way of a shovel, they excavate holes 
about thirty inches deep. Here they lay frequently a hundred 





eggs, covering them up afterward with the fine sand, leveling the 
surface, and then returning to sea, leaving the eggs to be hatched | 
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Fig. 2.—CasHMERE ManTELET.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 23* and 23°. 


was used for inlaying tables, cabinets, and other articles; the 
frames of the couches on which the Romans reclined at table 
were covered with the largest and most beautiful plates of it that 
could be found ; in fact, it was used wherever it could be to beau- 
tify and adorn. There is, however, no record of this people hay- 
ing employed it as a material for combs. It was brought by 
Indian and Arabian traders from the islands in the Indian Sea to 
Adulis, in Abyssinia, together with ivory, rhinoceros horns, and 
hippopotamus hides. Here it was purchased by Egyptian mer- 
chants, was transmitted to Alexandria, and thence passed to Rome 
and the other great cities of the empire. 

In the Great Exhibition in London in 1851 some remarkably 
fine specimens of tortoise-shell were exhibited from Ceylon, from 
Labuan, and from Trinidad; but by fur the most and the finest 


by the solar rays, From the high temperature communicated to | quality came from Manilla. ‘The method adopted for detaching 


the sand-bank, they 
are hatched in 
about fifteen days. 
The female seems 
to havetwo or three 
layings in the sea- 
son, at intervals of 
two or three weeks. 
When the young 
turtles are hatched 
they are feeble, 
white, and about 
the size of frogs, 
and their instinct 
leads them at once 
to the sea. Under 
the fostering care 
of their mother, 
those which have 
escaped the birds 
of prey on their 
way to the sea and 
the fishes lying in 
wait for them rap- 
idly develop, and 
attain, under favor- 
able circumstances, 
an enormous size, 
some of them hav- 
ing been known to 
reach the weight 
of eighteen hundred 
pounds, with a cir- 
cumference of fif- 
teen feet and a 
length of seven feet. 
The value of the 
shell of the tortoise 
is often deterio- 
rated from the fact 
of barnacles, lim- 
pets, and other 
shell-fish adhering 
to it when alive, 
and preventing its 
proper growth and 
coloring on the 
spots where these 
attach themselves. 

Among the Ro- 
mans of the Au- 
gustan age the taste 
for the employment 
of tortoise-shell in 
ornamentation was 
not so much a fash- 
ion as a fury, It 
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Fig. 2.—BaraTHEA Manteret.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 24%, 24°, and 25, 
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the tortoise-shell from the bone is to place the 
shell over a fire, when the expansive power of the 
heat soon causes the plates to start away from 
the bone, the separation being assisted “4 a thin 
knife. ‘The preparation of tortoise-shell for the 

urpose of the manufacture is similar to that of 

orn. It is first softened in boiling water, but 
with great care, as too much boiling destroys 
the beauty of the colors. Tortoise-shell pos- 
sesses the valuable Des gi: of welding. Pieces 
of shell can be ly united by scraping and 
thinning down their edges, and then overlapping 
these edges, and fixing the shell in a screw-press. 
The press is put into boiling water, and tighten- 
ed from time to time. In this way, in the course 
of a few hours, and without injury to the colors 
of the shell, the joining is effected. In making 
tortoise-shell combs—a very important manufac- 
ture—machinery is used through which the val- 
uable material is economized by cutting two sets 
of teeth at the same time. Economy is also ob- 
served in making frames for eyeglasses, In- 
stead of cutting these out of a flat piece of shell, 
thus wasting the refuse, a thin strip is cut, and 
two slits of the proper size made in it with a thin 
saw. The shell being then softened by heat, 
these slits are pulled out into circular holes to 
receive the glasses, and are then finished and 
fashioned to the appropriate form. The groove 
for the edge of the glass is cut with a small cir- 
cular cutter, about half an inch in diameter, and 
the glass is slipped in when the frame is expand- 
ed by heat. 

Tortoise-shell boxes and other moulded arti- 
cles are largely made, and require the use of a 
press, moulds, etc. The process of moulding is 
effected while the shell is immersed in boiling wa- 
ter, when it readily assumes the form of the dies 
used: the work is finally completed by means 
of the turning-lathe. Sometimes the shell is 
shaved and filed thin, and then the different 
pieces required are welded together by using hot 
tongs. ‘The fragments of shell which are the 
refuse of this manipulation are welded together 
in the manner described, and made into inferior 
articles; while even the fine dust and filings, be- 
ing treated with boiling water, may be moulded 
and pressed into desired shapes; but they are 
opaque and brittle. Tortoise-shell has been 
manufactured into hollow walking-sticks; and 
there is in the British Museum a tortoise-shell 
bonnet, made in Navigator's Island, and present- 
ed by her Majesty the Queen. 

Inlayings of mother-of-pearl, gold, silver, etc., 
on the tortoise-shell, are made by pressing the 
inlayings into the substance of the shell, and 
while still under pressure, plunging the whole 
into cold water. Ear-rings and other ornaments 
are moulded; napkin-rings are welded. The 
shell is capable of receiving the very finest pol- 
ish, and is frequently treated with rich colors, 
mixed in fish glue, which artificially enhance the 
brilliancy of the shell. ‘Tortoise-she!l is com- 
monly imitated, and sometimes very successfully. 
Still it requires very little discernment or ex- 
perience to detect the counterfeit. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 

The Butcher Baronet.—Aliases of the Great.—Wilkie 
Collins a Dictator. 

YOUNG gentleman at a certain aristocratic 

club, endeavoring, last autumn, to make him- 
self agreeable to a famous old sporting nobleman, 
observed, ‘‘I suppose your lordship will soon be 
thinking about fox-hunting?” ‘‘Sir,” was the 
uncompromising reply, ‘‘I never think of any 
thing else.” 

The same answer could now be given by all 
the gossips in turn respecting the new trial of 
**the claimant” for perjury, which has just be- 
gun. They are thinking, or, at all events, talking, 
of nothing else. The proceedings, indeed, are 
likely to be much more excitirig than in the for- 
mer case, since the object of the prosecution will 
be no longer to show that this fellow is not the 
lost baronet, but to prove that he is the butcher 
of Wapping. His brother-in-law and one of his 
sisters are said to be among the witnesses to this 
effect. A great panic, as was natural, seized 
upan all who were liable to be impaneled on a 
jury whose sittings might last from April to 
August. On the last occasion those who were 
called upon to serve adopted the most ingenious 
devices to evade the infliction. One man sent 
all his servants out of town, shut up his house, 
and presented to the view of the summoning 
officer a charwoman only, who “ knowed nothink 
about master except that he was gone abroad ;” 
and now the poor jurors were still less will- 
ing to enter on so protracted’ an ordeal. Never- 
theless the threat that all who should absent 
themselves would be fined £5 the first day, £50 
the next day, £500 the third day, and so on, had 
marvelous effect in bringing the whole twelve 
into their places, and at the appointed hour the 
great trial began. You will doubtless have an 
opportunity of perusing it for yourselves, but of 
the ‘‘ points” already made by the counsel for 
the prosecution (Mr. Hawkins) I may mention 
these, the telling character of which was re- 
ceived by the whole audience—usually so silent 
and undemonstrative—with ‘‘roars of laughter:” 

I. In Mr. Arthur Orton’s own pocket-book 
was found this remarkable reflection, as singu- 
larly out of character with Roger Tichborne, the 
young cavalry officer, as it is appropriate to one 
who was about to play for a great stroke with 
loaded dice, but under every element of suspi- 
cion: ‘*Some men has plenty brains and no 
money, some has plenty money and no brains— 
surely the men as has plenty money and no 
brains are made for the men as has plenty of 
brains and no money...... These are the senti- 
ments,” he adds, ‘‘of Rodger Tichborne, bar- 
onet,” the Roger being spelled with a d, as the 
real Roger never spelled it. At other times this 





gentleman spells his surname with an additional 
t—Titchborne. Only second in absurdity to not 
knowing one’s own name is the not knowing 


one’s mother’s ; yet this ludicrously stout butcher 


jumps to the conclusion that Lady H. F. Tich- 
borne must needs be Lady Hannah Francis, and 
addresses her as such; and when corrected by 
a fellow-conspirator in England, who unhappily 
writes her real name to him instead of pronoun- 
cing it verbally, he calls her (being ignorant of 
that language with which the real. Roger was 
more familiar for twelve years than his own) 
Henriette Felicite, instead of Felicité. 

Ii. He had been married under the name of 
Le Castro in a Wesleyan chapel, but as soon as he 
resolved to ‘‘ go for” the missing baronet he pro- 
ceeds to join the Roman Catholic religion by the 
easy process of being remarried in a Catholic 
chapel in the name of Titchborne (with a ¢), and 
of writing to his ‘‘dearest mamma, may the 
blessed Maria have mercy on your soul!” 

III. When, disappointed of getting money 
out of Lady Tichborne in Australia—from which 
he had never meant to budge—he ventures to 
come to England, instead of seeking his presumed 
relatives, the Seymours or the Radcliffes, he hur- 
ries to the only house he was in reality familiar 
with, No. 69 High Street, Wapping. ‘‘ Whose 
house was that?” inquires one of the three judges 
on the bench. ‘‘ The house of the late George 
Orton, the butcher,” replies the counsel. 

There are tens of thousands of fools who still 
believe in this fat villain, but I may truly say 
not a single man of any intelligence, unless he 
has pecuniary reasons for so doing. For once, 
too, ‘‘the men as has no brains” have also no 
money, or next to none, and it is said that the 
£500 paid to Dr. Kenealy, who is counsel for 
the accused, has cleared the so-called Tichborne 
Defense Fund to its last dregs. 

‘There has been a great endeavor of late among 
art circles to form a Phillip collection, and every 
one who possesses one of that painter’s works 
has been importuned to send it for exhibition to 
the public. One old lady alone refused to let 
her ‘‘ Phillip” leave her own walls, and since it 
was a very famous example of the artist’s style, 
there was great ‘‘ pressure” put upon the owner. 
At last the Prince of Wales himself was besought 
to write to her, which he accordingly did in his 
own hand, and signed the letter as usual, Albert 
Edward. In reply to this the resolute old dame 
is said to have expressed herself as being aston- 
ished at his impudence, which it is likely enough 
she really was, since she addressed her commu- 
nication to Albert Edward, Esq., Marlborough 
House, to the said Albert Edward’s extreme 
amusement and delight. I remember Du Chail- 
lu, the gorilla man, making the like mistake in 
the case of the Archbishop of York, whose invi- 
tation to breakfast he somewhat brusquely de- 
clined upon the ground of not enjoying the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. Ebor. In America 
every man who is not in difficulties with the po- 
lice is known, I suppose, by a single name, which 
must be a great convenience; but here our Duke 
of Cambridge (when he does me the honor to ask 
me to dine in a friendly way) is only ‘‘ George,” 
and the Bishop of Oxford (though, by-the-bye, 
he has never asked me), Oxon. 

Next fall, as:you are probably aware, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins will pay you a visit, provided that 
his health admits of it; and I have the pleasure 
to tell you that I saw him yesterday, looking well 
and hearty. He has, however, been a great suf- 
ferer from, I believe, rheumatic gout. At one 
time it affected his eyesight, and the indomitable 
man, ‘‘ with the presses thundering behind him” 
as usual, had therefore to dictate his serial story 
to an amanuensis. You would not have imag- 
ined that any portion of that enthralling book, 
the Moonstone, had been composed under such 
depressing circumstances, yet so it was. He 
found that grown-up persons interested them- 
selves too much in what they had to set down: 
they expressed approbation, or even ventured 
upon criticism (fancy criticising an author with 
the gout!); so in the end he employed a child, 
who, of course, did not trouble him in that way. 
Perhaps some day you may hear, among the ab- 
surd reports that fly about concerning books and 
authors, that the Moonstone was written by a girl 
of ten years old, and, if so, you may confirm it. 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 








ROSY’S WEDDING PORTION. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HE stood at the gate, with her hat on the back 
of her neck and the morning sun streaming 
over her bare bright head, while she spoke with 
the young man who leaned across the rail and 
gazed at her out of a pair of earnest brown eyes. 
In one hand she held the broken rose and spout 
of an old watering-pot that she had just care- 
lessly picked up, and neither she nor the father 
and mother who gazed at her from the little 
sweet-brier-draped veranda knew that she held 
in her hand the greater part of her wedding 
rtion. 

‘* Let him have my little clover blossom ?” cried 
the father, angrily. ‘‘ Not byalong shot! Have 
I been rearing her this twenty years to throw her 
over the fence at last ?” 

** But, father—” 

**No, mother, that will do. Mr. Monteith 
may be a part of the solid earth, for all I know 
—you women seem to think so. But: I'll send 
him flying higher than Gilderoy’s kite if he asks 
me for Rosy Mayne!” 

** But, father—” the timid voice began again. 

‘*'There, that will do, mother, I say. See her 
down atthe gate now.” And the dutiful wife turn- 
ed her head to look at the pretty maiden, tall 
and slender and well-shaped, and with a face 
than whose wonderful colors, so pellucid, so rich, 
so changing, Aurora herself could have none 
fairer or brighter—a face whose brilliant hazel 





eyes accented all the colors with their clear lustre, 
and the fine and flying hair about which was of 
that marvelous tint which is neither chestnut nor 
red, but has something of the shadow of the first, 
something of the splendor of the last. ‘* Look 
at her,” said the father. ‘‘I can’t believe a 
thing so fine as that is any of mine. She’s you 
all over again when I courted you. And I’m 
sure she shall be none of his! Am I going to 
give that girl to a ragamuffin of an inventor to 
go and starve in a city lodging, do you think? 
Why, she has taken the prize for bread at every 
fair the country round; her cheese is the best ; her 
butter is the best; her darning is the—” 

“Then I’m sure, father, she’s all the better 
prepared to marry a poor man.” 

** Well, she’s not going to do it!” said the 
farmer, sharply. ‘‘The man that marries my 
Rosy is a man that I shall be satisfied knows how 
to take care of her. He shall be able to plow 
a straight furrow, to drain a field, to lay out a 
farm.” 

“* But, father,” persisted the audacious wife, 
‘you know yourself that it’s a hard life, and 
there are other things just as good. as farming; 
and if so be he can—” 

‘*There, there, there !” answered Mr. Mayne. 
‘*Not another word. There’s an end of it. 
Don’t talk to me, either, of what was done over 
to the Beach. George Rives would done it if 
he hadn’t. I’m sorry I ever let him come here, 
idling away the summer in our best room, build- 
ing coffer-dams down in my brook, and making 
love to my girl; and to-morrow I'll send him 
packing! I’m going over to get George Rives 
to help me a spell, I guess, anyhow—and may- 
be that ll put this folly out of her head. I don’t 
know why you don’t like George. Ido. And 
he has more land than any two in the township.” 

“*T’d rather she’d die an old maid!” 

**Well, J hadn’t. And now about that hanged 
old churn of yours—what is it you want? The 
hoop fixed on the bottom? Roll it out, then, 
and we'll see what can be done. It’s a strange 
thing that in all these years none of you women 
that have been churning your heads and shoul- 
ders off can find any better way to bring the 
butter than this!” 

‘*¢ Oh yes, father, I have made enough for Mr. 
Monteith’s breakfast many a time, fresh, with a 
bowl and spoon. He told me how to do it him- 
self—just whip the wind into it.” 

‘* Whip the nonsense into it!” said Mr. Mayne. 
‘¢ Great he knows about butter-making! Get 
us the hammer, Mrs. Mayne, and a shingle-nail 
or two. Strange a woman can’t drive a nail with- 
out mashing her thumb!” And perhaps good 
Mrs. Mayne was not altogether displeased when, 
a minute or two afterward, she saw her liege lord 
sucking his index finger as if it were a piece of 
sugar-cane. 

They were standing, as it was said, on the 
veranda that ran along the shady side of the 
house, where Mrs. Mayne and Rosy were wont 
to do their churning. It was here that, one fine 
morning, when the spring was opening and the 
lilacs were in bud, four or five months ago, a 
strong and pleasant face appeared through the 
lattice, and a stranger asked if Mrs. Mayne 
would take a summer boarder. The farmer was 
away on a jury; and Mrs. Mayne, looking at 
the stranger, and thinking of her empty room and 
of the added money, rolling her hands into her 
apron and rolling them out again, thinking she 
liked his face, thinking there was that half- 
melancholy something in it that she had noticed 
in the dumb creatures, as of a soul struggling 
with its expression, finally decided in the aftirm- 
ative; and the stranger had said his name was 
Rodney Monteith, and the minister knew him; 
and he had taken his knapsack and himself up 
stairs and into her front-room, 

The minister did know him; he had paid his 
board regularly ; she had grown fond of his still, 
grave ways; and when Farmer Mayne came 
home he found his wife and daughter watching 
the new-comer build some strange contrivance 
for the model of an improved lifting lock down 
at the falls of the brook; and he grumbled the 
rest of the summer. 

But Mrs. Mayne and Rosy had no thought of 
grumbling. To Mrs. Mayne her lodger was a 
superior being, who knew more than the minis- 
ter; and to Rosy—he was a lover. The hand- 
some, stately girl, who knew how to behave like 
a witch with all her stateliness, could have told 
the exact moment in which she took her place, 
with cogs and wheels and screws, in the phan- 
tasmagoria of his dreams, and she had at first 
a mischievous delight in making him feel her 
power. 

She was aware, certainly, that there was a 
charming quality in his gentle and deferential 
manner which assumed that she knew every 
thing of which she was ignorant—was aware, 
too, that beside her ignorance he was learning’s 
self; but he seemed to her so dreamy and far 
away, seemed to live in such a remote region 
from every day, that she said to herself she 
would as soon think of falling in love, in return, 
with one of the town paupers as with Rodney 
Monteith, and, indeed, there would be no great 
difference between the two if she did, she said, 
for he was no more fit to take care of himself 
than a child; and under that conviction she im- 
mediately took his well-worn wardrobe under 
her protection, piece by piece, and in his ab- 
sence, till she had it in complete order, and he 
never any the wiser. But-as Rosy darned and 
patched in that superior manner of which her 
father was so proud, and which had taken so 
many prizes at so many fairs, she could not but 
feel that she was at work on the garments of a 
gentleman, and there dawned upon her a sense 
of her supreme silliness in laughing at the ab- 
sent-minded ways of a man who stood as much 
above her as the hills that lift their heads among 
the stars of God are above the plains. 

But for all that she was a woman, and could 





not help coquetting with him a little. She had 
to put on her new print, and make herself rav- 
ishing with apple blossoms; and then when she 


' had completed the work of enchantment, go to 


walk with George Rives along the banks of the 
brook, where he lay studying out the faults of 
his design, and appear to forget his existence in 
her interest concerning George Rives’s. Some- 
times, though, she would walk over the fields to 
church with Mr. Monteith himself of a Sunday, 
and she could remember for years, as if it were 
yesterday, how softly the distant bells sounded, 
and how sweet the wind came across the grass, 
as they walked side by side; and when she heard 
his voice in the hymn, a deep and powerful bass, 
she forgot dress and lovers, and every thing else, 
and her soul seemed lost in that rich sound, like 
a leaf floating on a stream. 

**You are a complex little being, Rosy,” he 
said, one day. ‘‘Sometimes you seem to me a 
spirit just ready to take flight, and presently I 
see that you are a part of the earth itself.” 

‘* What did you think I was?” answered Rosy. 
‘*Did you suppose I wasn’t as common clay as 
the rest? You thought I was of the earth earthy 
when I gave the rose to George Rives. But 
you knew before that I was a child of the soil!” 
And then she tossed a rose to him. 

She found the rose years afterward shut away 
in an old analytical geometry, and he found her 
crying over it. 

One day, at length, when Rosy, to the top of 
her bent, was playing her part as queen of hearts, 
and enjoying the tortures of her knaves, there 
came the great parish excursion to the Beach, 
some half dozen miles distant, an annual gather- 
ing of all the country-side; and mighty were the 
preparations for the lunch-baskets, and of course 
it was not to be thought of that Mrs. Mayne’s 
hampers should not exceed all the rest. And 
when the appointed morning dawned in warmest 
sunshine, the hay-carts loaded with laughter and 
beauty, and the old wagons with age and sobri- 
ety and viands, all trundled down to the sands 
together, and the great sea was greeted with a 
free translation of the old Greek shout. ‘‘There 
she is!” said the senior Mr. Rives. ‘‘ The tar- 
nal critter! Lying out-doors all night, and sing- 
ing to herself, and ready to crush the bones of 
the first man she lays hands on!” Then the 
parties dispersed themselves: the children tended 
the fires with drift-wood and dry weed; the ma- 
trons made the chowder; the lovers sat among 
the sand-hills. There were races and games and 
strollings on the shore, and when the half-tide 
came at sunset there was bathing. 

Mr. Monteith sat some way out on a low ledge 
of rocks by himself, watching the tide play in 
and out among the purple fissures and turn a 
tiny wheel he had whittled from a chip and set 


| up there; and he did not appear to take much 


interest in the human part of the scene till Rosy 
Mayne came dancing along among the lads and 
lasses who were going in, and with her bare 
white feet, her streaming hair, her laughing 
face, and her pretty bathing dress, looking love- 
lier than any sea-nymph that ever swam, he 
thought, joining hands and running boldly down 
to the edge of the creaming wave. ‘*‘ Rosy!” 
cried Mr. Monteith, ‘‘this under-tow is too 
strong for any of your daring pranks; there’s 
nothing but a shark can swim in it.” But Rosy 
did not choose to hear, and Mr. Monteith delib- 
erately took off his shoes and coat, and watched 
her. And not a moment too soon, for all at 
once her head had disappeared; she had gone 
down, had risen again with a great cry, and then, 
as if a giant hand had reached and snatched her 
out. to sea while the others scrambled up the 
shore, there was nothing of her to be seen but 
her floating hair away out on the farther crest 
of the surf. 

But at the first cry there had been a bound 
through the air of the figure on the ledge of rocks, 
and Mr. Monteith was after her. So strong was 
the under-tow that it seemed but a moment to 
those who waited breathless on the beach before 
he had reached and grasped her. But then came 
the dreadful struggle for the shore. He had 
the girl on his shoulders, and he fought his best, 
but twice he was beaten off. The third time he 
caught the rope the others had waded far out to 
throw him, succeeded in getting it about them 
both, and was dragged to shore with her at last 
more dead than alive. 

Of course they did not wait for any night fires 
or dancing on the beach after this; but as soon 
as the half-drowned people could be dried and 
warmed the horses were put in, George Rives 
cursing his luck as he buckled straps and girth, 
Mr. Mayne pushing him about as if he were a 
worthless little boy, and crying and swearing be- 
tween whiles, crying for Rosy’s sake and swear- 
ing for George’s, and the whole party hurried 
on their homeward way. And it would be hard 
to say how badly Rosy behaved that night as 
they went along. Perhaps she felt a chain tight- 
ening round her, and rebelled. ‘‘If you want 
me to prevent your flinging yourself out of the 
hay-cart, Rosy,” Mr. Monteith said at last, ‘‘ you 
must come on this side.” And then for the first 
time she saw that the great waves from which 
he had saved her, in their white and foaming on- 
slaught on the sands and ledges, had broken his 
arm. But she did not say a word. She only 
began to sing the gayest and sweetest songs she 
could remember, though she knew he must be 
nearly fainting with the pain. But as soon as 
the hay-cart stopped at the lower gate she sprang 
out, and ran up the garden and round the yare 
to the barn, and had thrown the saddle on the 
filly in the moonlight, and without waiting for 
help, and was galloping for the doctor as fast as 
the filly could carry her. ‘‘Oh! oh!” said she 
that night, as her tired mother slept soundly in 
the arm-chair, and she herself sat wetting the 
cool bandages on the aching arm. ‘To think 
that it was hurt so for me!” 

‘¢ Rosy,” said Mr. Monteith, smiling through 
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his pain, ‘‘ that arm is always for you.” And 
Rosy laid her face down beside it and cried. 

“Is this the way you're keeping off fever, 
Rosy ?” cried her mother, waking opportunely. 
‘* You go right away to bed this moment!” . And 
Rosy went. 

It was a strange accident, but it so happened 
that Rosy was not once again alone with the 
lover who had broken his arm for her until he 
was well enough to come down stairs. Mrs. 
Mayne, of course, was on the spot whenever she 
was wanted, and so was the hired girl, while 
Farmer Mayne developed the most surprising 
capability as a nurse. In vain Mr. Monteith as- 
sured him he needed nobody. You would have 
said, to see the farmer’s assiduity, that he was in 
a hurry to get the man well again and out of 
the house. He read his weekly paper in the 
lodger’s room, and he took his noonday siesta 
by the bedside, where he snored so fearfully as 
to drive away all the flies. But if Love laughs 
at locksmiths, why should he be less merry at 
Farmer Mayne’s expense? The man was cer- 
tainly ludicrous enough as he kept guard there, 
with his eyes shut and his mouth open, for Love 
or any one else to laugh at. But Mr. Monteith 
never thought of laughing at him; he was Rosy’s 
father, and an awful and sacred being to him, for 
all his roughness and uncouthness—a sort of ar- 
biter of fate. 

But one day the jailer awoke to find that his 
bird had flown, and starting up, his first glance 
out of the window showed him Mr. Monteith 
sitting by Rosy on the brook-side—and the farm- 
er knew that the mischief was done. For when 
you see arms intertwined and lips meeting, you 
may generally decide that your interference is of 
no further avail, all the more when, as in this 
case, one arm is in a sling, and Love has called 
in Pity. 

It was nearly a month from that day, and now 
Mrs. Mayne had gone over to the enemy—not 
having a great distance to go, to be sure—and the 
farmer had been fighting a hard fight. ‘‘ Not,” 
said he, with more or less frequency, ‘that I 
have any objections to the man, if he didn’t want 
to marry my Rosy. But my Rosy is for his bet- 
ters! It beats all, the trouble such a girl can 
make. Now if she was one-eyed, and whopper- 
jawed, and lazy, and no good to any body, not a 
soul would want her; but being just a pearl, of 
course every body’s after her! Before she grew 
up we were happy enough; and now, mother, 
we're all the time disputing. Give woe to man, 
and he has woman!” And so the farmer had 
turned off this morning, as always before, with 
something between a sigh and an oath, that re- 
lieved his feelings in every direction. But Mrs. 
Mayne had detained him in order that he might 
mend her ancient churn while she urged an ar- 
gument for the lovers—an argument, as we have 
seen, pooh-poohed and silenced by the desired 
listener at the beginning. It was, nevertheless, 
an entering wedge, and the indulgent mother felt 
that so much might be followed by more, and 
had some potent points to bring forward at the 
time that the hammer came down with such 
withering effect on the farmer’s forefinger, and 
we left him engaged in macerating the wound 
on primitive principles. 

It was while he was occupied in this soothing 
manner that, glancing up ferociously, he saw Mr. 
Monteith and Rosy approaching hand in hand. 
It was like shaking a red rag before the old short 
horn: the farmer was infuriated. He waited till 
they were close upon him, and then, ‘‘ Drop my 
girl's hand!” he roared, shaking his mashed 
finger threateningly in the air. 

Instead of dropping it, the lover drew Rosy’s 
hand all the more closely into his own. ‘* Mr. 
Mayne,” said he, ‘‘ that is what I should be very 
foolish to do, when I came to ask you to give me 
the hand.” 

‘*Give you the hand!” cried the farmer. 
**Haven’t you got it?” And he paused a mo- 
ment, too indignant to find fit words to charac- 
terize his indignation, and forgetting all about 
his old threat concerning Gilderoy’s kite; and 
Mr. Monteith took advantage of the opportunity. 

‘*T know, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ that I don’t deserve 
her, and that nobody can deserve her. But with 
my character you are acquainted. And as for 
my means, I have already a small capital, and I 
have confidence in my ability to take care of her 
suitably. For the rest, I am sure that I can make 
her happy—” 

** You are sure that you can make her happy !” 
cried the wicked farmer, mimicking his tone, and 
letting his hammer fall on the refractory nail in 
the churn hoop as if he wished it were Rodney 
Monteith’s head. ‘‘ Look here, young man,” 
he exclaimed, after a few moments of vicious 
hammering, and giving the finishing tap to the 
hoop, ‘‘ when you can make a churn that will 
bring the butter in half the time that this churn 
does, you may have my Rosy, and not a minute 
before. And as I judge that’s an impossibility, 
you may take it for your answer.” 

‘* Let me see,” said Mr. Monteith, coolly, lean- 
ing against the corner of the veranda as he 
spoke, and still keeping Rosy’s hand. ‘‘ These 
are the terms, if I understand you: when I can 
make a churn that will bring the butter in half 
the time that this churn does, I may have your 
Rosy, and not a minute before. May I have 
her a minute after?” 

‘* As many minutes as you please,” said the 
farmer, with sardonic grimness, though a little 
puzzled by the cool reception of his presumably 
emphatic negative. 

‘* Not many, then, Mr. Mayne. Rosy, this is 
our wedding-day!” And to the angry beholder’s 
dismay, he drew the blushing, laughing girl 
within the clasy of his sound arm and kissed her 
before Ler father’s face. ‘‘Shall not a man do 
as he will with his own ?” he asked of the amazed 
parent. ‘‘ You have given Rosy to me, Mr. 
Mayne!” 

The farmer did not answer another syllable, 


but turned his broad back upon the pair, and to 
all appearance gave his whole soul to the starting 
nails in the lattice-work. 

‘*Mrs. Mayne,” said the lover, ‘Show long 
does it take to bring the butter with this churn, 
may I ask ?” 

*¢ Just thirty minutes, Sir.” 

“*Very well; when you are ready, blow the 
horn, if you please. I shall be down at the 
brook, I will bring you as much butter in a 
quarter of the time. Let me have a gallon of 
cream in the stone crock.” 

‘**In the crock ? Do you want to smash it ?” 
cried the wondering woman. 

‘*Not a bit. I want to fill it with butter.” 

**You shall have it, Mr. Monteith; as good 
sweet cream—” 

‘* Mother!” cried the farmer. 

“*Now, Mr. Mayne!” said his wife. ‘* I’m 
not one of those that want to call down a plague 
by copying the Egyptians, and I sha‘n’t set any 
body to making bricks without straw.” 

‘*In the fairy stories that I have read, Mr. 
Mayne,” said Monteith, laughing, ‘‘ although 
there was always a fairy godmother to step in in 
the nick of time, the victim was never set to 
spin gold without straw.” 

‘¢ And the man that’s working for my daugh- 
ter must have his tools!” declared Mrs. Mayne, 
as a finality. 

“*Oh, that’s right,” said the farmer. 
you can to help throw her away!” 

‘¢ You'll be on hand to time us, Mr. Mayne ?” 
said the determined lover. 

‘“*T'll time you with a vengeance!” cried the 
farmer, with a bitter sort of grin—for he already 
enjoyed the defeat of the rash man who was 
going to bring butter sooner than his wife could. 
And as for Rosy, she ran away to roll up the 
sleeves from her dimpled arms, to wash her 
hands, and to have a good cry. 

But when the horn blew, Mr. Monteith was 
seen coming up from the brook with twoold pieces 
of tin that he had been cleaning and polishing 
down there: one of these pieces was the bottom 
of a tin steamer that had been torn off long ago, 
and through whose centre he had punched a 
larger hole than any already there; the other 
was that spout and rose of a watering-pot which 
Rosy had been idly holding in her hand. The 
farmer, sitting on a high three-legged stool, 
looked on with a comfortable sense of satire. 
‘* He has come up like those old heathen who 
supposed they would frighten off their enemies 
by the flashing of tin-ware and the beating of 
stones,” he thought. ‘‘'That’s no way to make 
butter, though, and the beggar ain’t going to get 
my Rosy. You won’t kill Goliath with a pebble 
this time, young Sir !” 

Mrs. Mayne had set out the crock of cream, 
and Rosy stood by, grave and pale, having had 
her cry out; for though she knew her father was 
a man of his word, and would not attempt to 
gainsay it if Mr. Monteith were successful, yet 
for the life‘of her she could not see how butter 
was to be made with two old pieces of broken tin. 
She would have been glad to hang weights on 
her mother’s arms, but Mrs. Mayne would cer-" 
tainly have shaken them off, for she knew there 
was some reason in her husband’s objections, 
and having given the contestant fair play, she 
meant that he should earn his prize if he had 
it; and Mr. Mayne himself would as soon have 
looked for snow in August as for his wife to palter 
or deceive in any matter. 

“Rosy, bring me the bellows from the best 
room,” said Mr. Monteith, calmly. And when 
she came back with that implement he had passed 
the broken spout of the watering-pot through the 
hole punched in the centre of the torn steamer, 
had fitted a little rubber tube, which he produced 
from his pocket, on one end of the spout, and 
taking the bellows, he secured the other end of 
the rubber over the nozzle there. ‘‘ Are you 
ready, Mrs. Mayne?’ he said. ‘‘ Your watch, 
Sir,” to the farmer ; and the latter solemnly took 
out his great silver dial that was almost big 
enough for a hall clock. And then as Mrs. 
Mayne lifted her dasher, Mr. Monteith gently 
put the inverted rose of the watering-pot’s spout 
down through his cream to the bottom of the 
crock, fitted the piece of the old steamer to the 
top of the crock, and with the first movement of 
Mrs. Mayne’s arms he opened and closed his 
bellows, sent the outer air into the cream through 
the spout and its rose, and out again through the 
holes of the broken steamer, and continued to 
open and close the bellows so, without a word, for 
the space of seven minutes. ‘‘ Has your butter 
come, Mrs. Mayne?” he asked then. 

‘*My butter come!” she cried. ‘‘ What should 
make you ask such a ridiculous question? It 
never came in its life under thirty minutes, I 
told you!” 

*¢ Mine has,” said Mr.. Monteith. And Mrs. 
Mayne dropped her dasher in amazement, and 
despite of her wishes and expectations, as he 
opened the crock, and Rosy lifted out great hand- 
fuls of the firm, sweet butter, ready to be worked 
and salted. 

“T'll be—” But on second thoughts I will 
not repeat what the farmer said. It made Mrs. 
Mayne’s hair stand on end, as that sort of con- 
versation usually did, notwithstanding the twenty 
years she had been exposed to it. But Rosy only 
laughed. ‘‘ Very well, Sir,” said the farmer, in 
conclusion. ‘‘I never go back on my word. 
And you can take her. I dare say she isn’t so 
much of a girl as I thought she was.” But 
Rosy’s arms were round her father’s neck, butter 
and all, and she was kissing him to the point of 
strangulation. ‘‘ You silly thing!” she said. 

‘“*T do believe you're crying! Don’t you know 
that the man that can fetch butter with two old 
bits of tin in seven minutes can take care of a 
better girl than I am?” 

** He can’t get a better girl!” said the farmer. 
**But I declare to man, I shoulda like to know 


**Do all 





how ’twas done!” 


‘*Only by aerating the cream, Sir,” said Mr. 
Monteith. ‘‘ A speedy way of carrying out the 
first and last principles of the common churn.” 

** T’ll have my lawyer patent that churn to-day, 
and it shall be Rosy’s wedding portion !” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ You're not such a bad fellow, after all, 
Mr. Monteith.” . 

The farmer did as he said. And though up 
to the present day Mr. Monteith can get nobody 
else to see the merits of his great improved lifting 
lock, he has a father-in-law who believes in it, 
who believes he could make the sun stand still 
in the heavens, if he tried, and he is the pos- 
sessor—in his wife’s name, to be sure—of a good- 
ly fortune already realized from his royalties 
upon the little patent churn which was her wed- 
ding portion. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. ] 


T would be easier to say what is not than what 
is worn this year. We will first establish the 
fact that the polonaise has triumphed over all the 
assaults that have been made on it, that long skirts 
are more in disfavor than ever, and that the few 
that have been attempted are packed away in 
trunks to wait and see what can be done with 
them next winter. 

Now that we are quite certain of retaining the 
polonaise, which for a moment was doubtful, 
there is a perfect furor in its behalf; it is made 
of all sizes and shapes—short, long, full, scanty, 
open, and close; but the essential point is that 
it is worn always and every where, of all fabrics 
and colors, and for evening toilettes as well as 
walking suits. 

Laces have regained immense popularity, and 
every article of lace is put in use; but as the 
permanence of this favor is not assured, people 
take care to use their laces without cutting them. 
I will give a few examples of the way in which 
this is done. 

A point of black Chantilly lace can be made 
into a mantelet or a tunic ; for the first, take the 
point in the middle .of the upper edge, slip it 
down to the bottom of the waist (I must not for- 
get to say that this arrangement can only be done 
on the person herself or a lay figure), and then, 
at the bottom of the waist, make several pleats, 
which are fastened to the belt; put three lap- 
pets underneath, make two pleats on the sides 
and two in the middle, and the mantelet is fin- 
ished. 

To transform the point into a tunic, reverse it 
in such a manner that the lower point comes at 
the top; fold this point back on itself, and pleat 
it so as to form of the part thus folded a pleated 
basque. The front ends of the lace point are 
then draped and trimmed with bows. A lace 
fichu worn on the corsage completes the toilette. 
I specify these two styles, but there are a hun- 
dred different ways of transforming points either 
into mantelets or tunics. The simplest as well 
as the least expensive and most convenient of all 
is to take the point with both hands in the mid- 
dle of the back and gather it up until it is of the 
size of a large fichu, then to put it on the waist, 
cross the ends in front, and tie them carelessly 
behind, either at the waist or lower down on the 
dress if the point is large enough. ‘The pleats 
are fastened on the top, at the back of the neck, 
with a large pin, which is concealed by a bow 
of black ribbon with long ends. 

Ribbons are worn more than ever: in front, 
behind, on both shoulders, and on one shoulder 
alone. Madame Emile de Girardin used to say 
that ribbons were the emblem and most beauti- 
ful ornament of woman, and that she could not 
wear too many of them. I do not agree with 
her, at least as to the second part of her opin- 
ion, and think that just now almost too many 
of them are worn. ‘They are made of all imag- 
inable and hitherto unimaginable kinds—half 
moiré and half faille, or half faille and half 
gauze, rather thick, with fine satin stripes that 
look like streaks of lightning traversing the col- 
or; of two shades on dresses of the same tints, 
dark violet or dark blue on one side, and light 
violet or light blue on the other ; of two different 
colors, to suspend a medallion or cross from the 
neck, black on one side and the color of the 
dress on the other—that is, gray, blue, or green ; 
in short, ribbons are made even of écru coutil 
with white stripes, or else with écru and white 
squares. 

Children’s dresses are extremely fanciful, judg- 
ing from the following type of a dress lately 
made for a girl of from ten to twelve years old: 
Black boots and blue stockings. Half-short 
dress, showing the stockings, of black taffetas 
with high waist and long, almost tight sleeves. 
The skirt is trimmed with a single pleated flounce. 
Polonaise of white muslin de laine, open in front 
over the black waist and skirt, and trimmed on 
the edge with a narrow blue velvet ribbon set 
between two similar ribbons of black velvet, and 
a fringe of alternate blue and white tassels. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with a torsade of blue 
and white ribbon, and a cluster of three feathers 
on the side, the first black, the second blue, and 
the third white. 

English embroidery is very much used for 
trimming dresses for children of all ages, sel- 
dom, however, of the color of the material, ex- 
cept on white; for instance, écru and dark blue 
are used on white; écru is also used on red or 
blue. 

Every day literally we see new fabrics appear ; 
there are lace grenadines with lace designs run- 
ning over the grenadine ground, brocaded gren- 
adines, and grenadines with tufted stripes. This 
last fabric is one of the prettiest and most orig- 
inal of this rich season. It is generally made of 
two shades; the darker shade is reserved for the 
satin stripe, and forms small tufts which are sepa- 
rated by asmall space. In light and dark brown 
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also new challies, with wide stripes alternately 
satin and rough-surfaced, and of a pale écru 
tint; these challies, which never fray, are made 
into polonaises, which are worn over silk skirts 
of all kinds, even black, and also black velvet. 

As to bonnets, alas! they are no longer bon- 
nets, or even shakos, but church spires, higher 
and more overloaded than ever. ‘There is no 
perceptible difference between bonnets and round 
hats; their height and even shape are the same. 
In general they match the dress with which they 
are worn, and are made, like it, of two shades or 
colors like those used for the dress. The veil is 
rather long and square, and falls in front over 
the bust. 

Jet and, in general, glass beads of all colors 
are much used for the embroidery which trims 
very rich dresses. ru fabrics are embroidered 
with garnet or blue turquoise beads; and gray 
fabrics with violet, garnet, or blue beads. This 
kind of embroidery, of course, is executed only 
on summer silks, with the exception of black 
grenadine, which is richly embroidered with jet. 

EmMeELINE Raymonp. 





A TRIP TO THE PYRENEES. 


HE length of the portion of the Pyrenees 
running between the Mediterranean and 
the Bay of Biscay, and forming the boundary 
line between France and Spain, is estimated at 
about 270 miles. ‘The highest parts of the 
chain are near the centre, but only one summit 
within the French frontier attains an elevation 
of 11,000 feet. Though inferior in height to 
the Alps, and on the whole in grandeur of scen- 
ery, number of snowy peaks, and extent of gla- 
ciers, yet the Pyrenees possess peculiar beauties 
of their own. ‘Their lower latitude gives a glow 
to the landscape which will in vain be sought 
farther north; nearly every rock is clothed with 
verdure, while their vast forests, not merely of 
monotonous fir, but also of oak and beech, afford 
to the eye a sea of undulating foliage. Lakes 
are almost entirely wanting, and here the inferi- 
ority of the Pyrenean mountains to those of 
Switzerland is most decided. 

The Pyrenees are not nearly so well known to 
English and American tourists as they ought to 
be, although every year, no doubt, tends to bring 
this district into closer competition with its great 
rival, Switzerland. The great objection to the 
trip is the wearisome railway journey from Paris 
to Bordeaux. The most comfortable plan is to 
go by one of the fine Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers, which make the run from 
Liverpool to Bordeaux, en route to South Amer- 
ica. Steamers also start once a week from the 
Thames for Bordeaux. The fare is forty-two 
shillings, exclusive of provisions, and the pas- 
sage occupies about four days. We started 
from Pau, says a late tourist, where we get our 
first glimpse of the Pyrenees, stretched out in a 
long line before us, with vague notions of the 
perils of our voyage, but were quite unprepared 
for the splendid, broad, macadamized roads, the 
numerous towns and villages, comfortable hotels, 
capital saddle-horses, and handsome carriages 
which we saw en route. Some of the diligences 
seemed by their appearance to be the old friends 
of our boyhood, which used to take two days and 
a night from Boulogne to Paris, but they are 
well horsed, go at a fine rate, and are cheap. 
We admit the cheerful feeling caused by being 
on the box-seat of a well-driven English four-in- 
hand, but the downright intoxication of good 
spirits is to sit—no, you can’t sit—to stand up 
in the banquette of a diligence, crane your neck 
over the driver, hold on tightly, and watch the 
process of going down the fag-end of a hill and 
half-way up the opposite one. Our coachman 
was the proprietor of all the saddle-horses that, 
he wishes to let to his fare sitting behind him, so 
he took especial pride in showing what his cattle 
can do. Scorning to use whip, he stoops for- 
ward, as if imploring his seven little nags, and 
screams one long-drawn hee ! Away they 
go, all as hard as they can split; loose reins, 
ends of rope, flowing manes, and tails and heels 
are all the beholder sees while clutching the seat, 
and as one glances at the sides of the road (a 
precipice of rocks with a torrent on one side and 
a wall of mountain rock on the other) one feels 
that no sensation like this can be obtained be- 
tween Piccadilly and Dorking. 

We should strongly recommend a party of 
four to do the regular round by hiring a carriage 
Better still to 
walk, and send your luggage on before by dili- 
gence. <A party of ladies might even take a 
walking tour here with perfect comfort, sure of 
meeting with civility from the country people, 
good roads, and a comfortable hotel at night. 

All through the French Pyrenees the routine 
is much after this manner: You have about ten 
or twenty miles of railway, jogging along leis- 
urely, winding about the fertile plain, skirting 
the mountains by a good coach-road blasted out 
of the rocks, which winds about, following the 
gave, or water-course; this for three or four 
hours, when you suddenly burst upon a little 
town, with its boulevard and its établissement 
and sulphurous baths. You rest here for a few 
days, making excursions by bridle-paths, on foot, 
or on horseback, then back again to the valley, 
a little more railway, another turn into the 
mountains, another Eaux-something or other, 
and so on; or should you be a good climber, you 
can take short-cuts across the mountains instead 
of going back to the plain. 

The guide, when dressed in his best suit, with 
scarlet jacket over one shoulder, crimson sash, 
buff waistcoat, and dark velvet breeches, and 
heading a party of Parisian or British visitors, 
looks very picturesque as he strides along before 
the others, and turns now and then to see how 
they clamber over the little difficulties. Mr. 
Henry Blackburn, in his book of the Pyrenees, 
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illustrated by Doré (we found it a very useful 
and pleasant companion), thus describes his first 
sight of Eaux Bonnes : 

**In whichever direction we turn there are 
houses built into and often forming part of the 
mountain, resting on ledges of rock, like the 
eyries; but so cleverly contrived is the arrange- 
ment of the place, so admirably has space been 
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with scarcely a foot of level ground any where 
(save the Promenade Horizontale), with cascades 
and water-falls almost at our windows, we find 
ourselves as comfortably and luxuriously housed 
as in any modern city. Looking down upon the 
place fromi our hotel window on this bright sun- 
ny afternoon, it is the gayest scene imaginable ; 
and we scarcely know which to admire most, the 
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thin steeds, or the motley groups that stand 
about to see the arrivals.” 

The Val de Lys, which may be easily reached 
from Luchon, derives its name from an old word 
signifying the number of its streams and water- 
falls. After a pleasant ride through a wood of 
beeches and hazels, the gorge expands into a 
green valley, overlooked by lofty. mountains, 
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ain lakes in the Pyrenees. This lonely basin of 
green water is reached easily on horseback or on 
foot. On its edge one is startled to see an un- 
mistakably English tombstone, commemorating 
the death of a young English barrister and his 
wife who were drowned there during their honey- 
moon. ‘The Lac de Gaube,” says Mr. Black- 
burn, ‘‘is a perfect mountain basin, the water 








A TRIP TO THE PYRENEES—A MOUNTAIN GUIDE, EAUX CHAUDES, 


economized, that there is a feeling of freedom | costumes of the fair riders who about this hour 


about it, quite inconsistent with living in a bird’s 
nest. ‘Thus with the mountain several thousand 
feet above our heads, and the Val d’Ossau 
stretching away for many miles at our feet, with 
rocks overhanging and tree-tops waving below, 
through which we can see below the blue sky, 


(5 p.m.) come flocking in, dressed in Wwhite rid- 
ing-habits and scarlet hats, or their cavaliers in 
buff and green, like members of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, or their dandy guides, in 
embroidered Spanish costumes, silk sashes, and 
white stockings, or the gay trappings of their 


among which are the snowy peaks and glaciers 
of the Crabioules. The fir woods are streaked 
by the white lines of foaming cascades, the prin- 
cipal one of which dashes through a very narrow 
fissure called the ‘‘ Trou d’Enfer.” 

The most interesting excursion from Cauterets 
is to the Lac de Gaube—one‘of the few mount- 


being prevented from escaping into the valley by 
a natural granite wall, which forms a sort of em- 
bankment at the northern end. From this point 
we obtain a grand view of the sand-covered 
Vignemale, reflected in the still water. The sides 
of the lake are steep and rugged, with black masses 
of fir-trees reaching almost to the water’s edge. 
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SOCIAL BARRIERS. 


OR really easy intercourse something like a com- 

munity of interests is requisite. In order to enjoy 
a man’s society you must be capable at least of sym- 
pathizing with his favorite pursuits. If your ; 
whole knowledge, for example, of natural his- 
tory is confined to recognizing an empirical 
distinction between a horse and a cow, how 
can you profitably talk upon such subjects to 
a man whose mind is a walking en- 
cyclopedia? The region in which he 
habitually dwells is for you closed by 
doors which it is impossible to pass. 
This difficulty is of course merely 
suggested by way of illustration. As 
a matter of fact, a tolerably intelli- 
gent person who has never got be- 
yond the asses’ bridge may 
converse profitably with a 
person whose mathematical 
speculations are so profound 
as to be intelligible to only 
half a dozen persons in 
America. But that is be- 


cause mathematics, 








SLEEVE FOR 
Linen, INsER- 
TION, AND 
Swiss Mustin 
Cotrar, Fie. 1. 
For pattern see 
description-in 
Supplement. 


ever deeply im- 
mersed a man may 
be in the study, fills 
only one division of 
his intellect. Even 
the deepest of math- 
ematicians can take 
a keen interest in 
the cooking of a 
mutton-¢hop, to say 
nothing of such sub- 
jects as poetry, or 













politics, or theology, which may be said to 
have a universal human interest. Extend, 
rhowever, the same principal to other de- 
partments of intellectual activity. ‘Take a 
man who is thoroughly conversant with the 
great currents of thought, and place 
him in contact with an ordinary plow- 
man, whose whole intellectual appa- 
ratus has been provided at a village 
school. How can’ they find real 
pleasure in each other’s society? ‘Ihe 
plowman can, of course, trav- 
erse only an infinitesimal part 
of the philosopher’s sphere of 
thought, and the philosopher, 
however amiable, will in time 
grow weary of talk about petty 
parish gossip, or even reflec- 
tions upon agriculture 
from a purely bucolic 
point of view. ‘The an- 
swer, indeed, may be 
easily given. Such a dif- 
ference need not cause 
any sense of awkward- 
ness. If the plowman 
is intelligent enough to 
admit the value of a phi- 
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Fig. 1.—CasHMeRE MANTELET.—FRront, Fig. 2.—Casumere Mantevet.—Bacx. ¢ 


Fig. 2.—SLEEvVE 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5 and 6. 


FoR LINEN AND 
Lace Coiiar, 
Fic. 1. 

For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., 
Fig. 14. 
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losophy which he 
can not understand, 
and therefore to pay 
due respect to philos- 
ophers, and if, on the 
other hand, the phi- 
losopher is not too pe- 
dantic to take an in- 
terest in simple human 
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Gros GRAIN Ficnu- 


Cottars Fig. 1.—Lrxex axp Lace Cortar.—tSee Fig. 2%] ‘Si@-1.—Ltnes, Insumrion, axp Swiss Crire pe Cue Ficuv- ~vpassians and troubles, 
For pattern and description For pattern and description see Supplement, Must Cotrar.—[See Fig. 2.] CoLuar. they have a common 


see Suppl., No. XII., Fig. 43. 


No. IV., Figs. 12 and 13. For pattern see description in Supplement. For description see Supplement. ground upon which 
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Fig. 1,—Puain anp Stripep Torte pre Laine Dress,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2,—PLain anp Strivep Tote pe Laine Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 15-21, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 15-21. 
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each may give and take some useful information. 
Unluckily it is just on this ground that the dis- 
cord is likely to be most complete. ‘The plow- 
man probably takes an interest in the rate of 
wages, and attributes his bad pay to a certain 
inherent meanness on the part of the nearest 
farmer ; the philosopher can only reply by state- 
ments about the wages fund and Malthus, which 
to his interlocutor are as consoling as a text in 
Hebrew. It is not merely that one man knows 
a certain list of facts of which the other has never 
heard, but that their whole methods of thought 
are jarring and mutually exclusive. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eprra B.—A correspondent informs us that the oft- 
quoted line, *‘ Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear,” 
originated with Ruthven Jenkyns, and was first pub- 
lished in the Greenwich Magazine for Marines in 1701 
or 1702, As a literary curiosity we quote the whole 
poem : 

“Sweetheart, good-by! the flutt’ring sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 
“Sweeth good-by! one last embrace! 
O cruel Fate! true souls to sever! 
Yet in this heart’s most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone shalt dwell forever! 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear.” 

Crescent Crry.—You will find numerous and ex- 
plicit directions concerning tatting in the columns of 
the Bazar. There are several English books on the 
art, but we can not recommend any one in particular. 

R. 8. L.—“ Titian” is pronounced as if spelled Tis- 
shan.—Get summer camel's-hair or else cashmere to 
wear as a polonaise over your brown silk. Thin 
batiste polonaises will also be worn over brown. 

L. T.—Friz the short hair over curl-papers. 

Kate Newsern.—Get réséda or else peacock blue 
camel’s-hair for child’s sacque, and braid it with the 
same color. 

Poor Mze.—Black silk suits are too old-womanish for 
little girls of six and eight years. Make your black 
silk in an over dress by pattern in Girl’s Wardrobe; 
trim it with ruffles of the same, and add blue or pink 
Watteau bows, sash, and shoulder-knots to suit the 
various skirts worn with them. Trim white merino 
with bands of blue silk or velvet. First-class dress- 
makers do not spoil the soft drapery of over-skirts 
and polonaises by putting stiff lining in them. Read 
how to make black silks in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. Vi. 

Mrs. C.—Get dark blue-purple violet to put with 
your light silk in the way mentioned. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. VL, for hints 
about black silks. 

An Ovp Sunsormrr.—Get a white piqué polonaise 
with black velvet buttons, collar, cuffs, and sash to 
wear with your various skirts. Use the Chatelaine 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VI. Wear your hair in plaits wound around the top 
of your head with frizzed fringe on the forehead and 
short curls hanging behind. Get a Swiss muslin Nor- 
mandy cap for your little girl. Make your black alpaca 
by the cut paper pattern of chitelaine suit mentioned 
above, 

An Ienoramvus.—Read about imported suits in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI.—When dining 
out do not fold your napkin as if it were to be placed 
in a ring, but lay it on the table just as you leave it. 

Epitu.—No such notice as you mention ever ap- 
peared in the Bazar. Satin is not used for dress trim- 
ming. Get pink Chambéry gauze for a bride-maid 
dress, though white gauze with garlands of rose-buds 
or convolvuli would be more appropriate. Use moiré 
instead of satin. Hints about stylish black silk suits 
are given in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VI. 





PECKHAM’S LEUCOTHEA. 


Beavtirigs and preserves the Skin and Com- 
plexion, removes small-pox marks, pimples, tan, 
sunburn, freckles, etc. One application will prove 
its merit. Price $100. For sale by all drug- 
gists. CHartes V, Peckuam, Proprietor, 687 
Broadway, New York.—[{ Com. 








can furnish is 
f Sor a Circular. 





Ger Tur Best.—Beyond all question the most eco- 
nomical sewing-machine to buy is the Wilson Under- 
feed. It is perfect and durable in workmanship, 
simple and easy to — and its work is superior to 
all others. It is sold at a less wed than any other 
first-class machine, and its popularity, so well deser- 
ved, is daily increasing. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Take your Dyemne anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Righth St., 
Phila.—[Com. ] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
ogee. Address 

ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
489 Tuiny Avenve, New Your, 











SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO., Proprietors. 


Tus famons Hotel will re-open for the coming season on June Ist, refitted and improved 
throughout, and adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 
No expense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 


Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 


The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 

The Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 


The immense 


ning Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 


have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 

Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates. 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 5 

A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children 
with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been needed, and which can not fail to be appreciated. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


Sg renee ON THE FACE, 
BLacKkHEADS, AND FLESHWOKMS 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Pemedy —the Great Skin 
» Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

’ Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
ork. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Fashions for Summer, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by A. Bure 
D&STTEZ Sauirn, in the Office of the Librarian, at Washington, D. C. 





As a Polonaise—As 2 Wrann->. 

The above represents the Macio Costume in two 
entirely different toilets. It can be changed from one 
to the other in less than ONE minute, by simply ad- 
justing ONE button. One view is a full-dress Polo- 
naise in Batiste, trimmed with lace and insertion, 
though it is equally adapted to any kind of material, 
but especially favored for wash goods, because when 
unbuttoned it falls into a beautifully-shaped wrapper 
(see Cut) without pleat or gather, making it easy to 
laundry. It is also used for water-proof or ladies’ 
cloth. Elevated, it is a Polonaise or Redingote; or, 
when let down, a water-proof cloak. The traveler and 
voyager will find it a necessary convenience. It is very 
simple to make. Complete instructions are printed 
upon each pattern, besides a Cloth Model. (See 
below). For linen, it requires 634 yards of 36-inch. For 
water-proof, it requires 5 yards. All sizes. Price of 
pattern with cloth model, One Dollar. (See Premium 
below.) We furnish Limen or Batiste made by 
this pattern for $5, $8, $10, $15, $20, $30. In Water- 
proof, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25. We are putting in better 
materials and charging less price by the single suit than 
manufacturers are charging by the dozen for last swm- 
mer styles. A sample card of goods will be mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents. 

Send two stamps for Catalogue of Patterns. 

We give a CLO7'H MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., how to 
put the garment together by the pattern, and how it 
will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
Models any person who can sew can FINISH the most 
difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazar. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
PRE M IUM Every subscriber is entitled to 


* select Patterns to the value of 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE. By enclosing ONE 
DOLLAR and Stamp to A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
you will be madea YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
and the pattern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
Model, will be mailed to you FREE! OR, if you 
prefer to select your premium after you receive the 
Bazar, he will mail to you a receipt for your subscrip- 
tion, and a **PREMIUM COUPON,” which 
will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE 
dollar FREE at any time. When you send your 
subscription, please state which you prefer. 


Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazar, 914 Broadway, 
P. 0. Box 5055. New York. 


GTAMPING .PATTERNS, Latest Styles, di- 
\ rect from Paris. Pouncets and Powder to apply 
them. Powder warranted good. System excellent. Im- 
pression durable. Instruction Package, $2. [27 Send 
for Circular. Mux. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N.Y. 











HAIR!!! 
L. Skaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47x and Great Jonrs Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best = only ; 
and if any expert can — that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

] goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - = 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - -1000 


Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor, 4th St., about 15th of May, 1873..- 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


g@- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, witn PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 








Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 











Of Mig Ay oe tion for Ladies — cre by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style. 
Lm : ’ ’ yie; 


s acknowledged THE BEST 
+. \\] ARTICLE of the kind ever 












g 
from all parts of the United 
es. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Banninea, New York; 


Y 


D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
stpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 





Post-office Order. q; TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 


53 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Mase MICHEL, formerly with Mar 
Gaovpgat, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


AS ee CATARRH. 
Norton’s Cigarettes. Relieve immediately. 
Eventually Cure. 








0 Tobacco. Druggists sell them. 


. . 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 

















Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, 
Alencon,20 Rue de Lencrel. 


Fabriques de Cashmere des 





ndes, 
Cashmere, Umritzur. 


Picea”: Stoves 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
» N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 





sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
neces to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. . All goods marked in plain 


figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 





: e! 
ape ed b Sole Th a 
work utton-holes. ey 
i who hi say t 

n 


ywhere. They 
rofit. Sample 
hole Cutter 








the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
Terra SUS? Len“ tanralng evans sz 
11, 15 €., comprising the 

and st Tes. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 





91 White St.,N.Y.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 
SEND FOR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Unuetgaimucun ao. ours. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

ty BS ©. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EH RICH & CO., 

287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
. Style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON- 
CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
| @ third set of reeds pecu- 
L Starl voiced, the 
EFFECT of which is 
MOST CHARMING 
nd SOUL STIR- 
RING, while iis IM- 
i ITATION of the HU- 
Wa) MAN VOICE is SU- 
ay PERB. Zerms liberal. 














dispose of 100 BrOnGANS of fir: -. 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and of firs 

class makers, including WATERS’, at yor 
tremely low prices for cash, 07 part cash, an 

balance in small monthly paymenis. ew Ve 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $1003 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, wu rdse ILLUSTRA TED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thongand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on somes of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 
Articles new, and 


A75 A MONTH to Agents. ‘ 
$ staple as flour, C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD stant, 
367 Gth Ave. O W. 23d St., 
Beg to call attention this nla’ to the yey re- 

duction of prices they have made in their 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ UN- 

DERWEAR DEPARTMENT, 
Affording customers a most excellent opportunity 
of supplying their — for the coming Summer at un- 


——— ly low prices. Especial attention is called 
oO our 


Sia assortments of 

LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, from $1 25 upward. 

LADIES’ CHEMISES, trimmed with amburg em- 
bony sj _— ruffles, &e., at 93c., $1, $1 25, $1 45, 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, large ct of rien and trim- 
mings, at 6Sc., 78c., 19¢. 0, u) ee $3 50. 
LADIES’ MUSLIN’ DRESSIN a SA QUES, at T5c., 


LADIES’ LAWN DRESSING 8. SACQUES, with inser- 
tion, tucking, and ruffles, at $1 ye =o ‘and $2 42. 
CORSET. CO RS, from 5c. wp te 
a AND WALKING SKIRTS i alt seeitie de- 
signs, a very large assortment, very 
LAWN, PERCALE, aoe CALICO MORNING 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, trimmed with 
three rows insertion front and back, from ne upward. 
LINEN & MUSLIN PILLOW SHAMS & Ss, 
our own styles and designs, very low ion 
In connection with the abo aa Ra have a large line of 
MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ WEA 
MISSES’ NIGHTGOWNS, CHEMISES, DRAW- 
ERS, in all sizes and various trimmings, 
INFANTS’ SLIPS, ROBES, SKIRTS, WAISTS, 
LACE AND QUILTED, BIBS,S STOCKING SUPPORT- 
nae Ay ly DRESSES, Pontes CAPES, 


gyi 
CHILDREN'S TUNE BLOUSES ANDY ) WAISTS, 
L AT ATTRACTIVE PRIC 


STERN BROTHERS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A FULL LINE OF 
LLAMA POINTS, SACQUES, FICHUS, PO- 
LONAISE, PARASOL-COVERS, 

At a reduction of one third from last season’s prices. 
They will also by a _ e invoice to add to their stock 
of POINT G@ PLIQUE, and CHANTILLY 
SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS ARBES, COIFFURES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, FICHUS, &c., &c. 
REAL CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE JACKETS, 
$50 each, upward. 


REAL INDIA STELLA SHAWLS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
BLACK, PLAIN, AND FANCY SILKS. 
JAPANESE SILKS, IRISH AND LYONS POPLINS, 
FOULARDS, GAZE DE CHAMBERY, 
ALL SILK GRENADINES. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 
(Fourth Avenue Section.) 
DIAGONAL MOHAIRS, 25c.; worth 40c. 
STRIPE POPLINS, 45¢. 3 formerly T5e. 
STEEL MOHAIRS, 25e. per 
First quality FRENCH IRCALES, Bor we designs, 
20 cases to be opened, at 18c. per yard; e, 35¢. 
Also, 100 pieces of’ beautiful REVERE, TUCRING 
in French ainsooks, $1 per yard, reduced over 40 per 
cent., and a verv Jarge and complete stock of 
FINE WHITE GOODS. 
oon — reduced 25 per cent. 
mse assortment.of IMPORTED SPRING 
suits. in athe LATEST and — DESIRABLE CUT 
FABRIC, from $9 to $33 
aiieeantly made BLACK SILK ‘SUITS, from $30 to 
SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES, WHITE LAWN, and 
PIQUE SUITS. Buff and Drab Linen Traveling Suits, 
from $6 each upward. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN ZEPHYR WOOL. 


SEA-SIDE WRAPS, $2 and $3 each; actual value, 
and $10. 


BROADWAY, : 4th Ave Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, _ 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., x. . 
an extensive and varied stock of all 
S in Rich and Medium Qualities in 
DRESS GOODS 
Of French and English Manufacture. 
PLAIN AND FANCY COLORED SILKS, 
All the New Tints. 








Are now offerin 
the NOVELTI 


BLACK § SILKS, 
In great variety, and at very LOW PRICES. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line line ready -made and to order. 


NDIA CAMEL’ S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 
A splendid assortment of all colors, and at exceedingly 
low w prices, 


WOOL AND SUMMER SHAWLS. 
All styles, and at the Lowest Prices. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR AND 
H 





STERY. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY. 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES. 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 


MANTLE AND SUIT fc ea 
SILK SUITS, PARIS AND CITY M 
SACQUES, CLOTH CASHMERE, SILK "& LACE. 
CASHMERE SHAV WLS, EMBROIDERED & LACE 


D. 
THREAD & LLAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES. 
The finest stock in the City, and at the 
LOWEST ST PRICE ‘ES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


TWO <a hear  areanted Pure Silk & Wool. 
$2 





q 25, 50. 
half cost of importation. 
e best value in the trade. 
HANDSOME ALPACAS, 40 cts. and 50 cts. per yard. 
PRINTED FRENCH BA’ ATISTE, 25c., just half price. 


JACKSON’S, 


Mourning Store, Cor. Broadway & Waverly Place, 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 








KNABE 





Grand, Squ 


The pat for the 
= as to render the establishing of a re; 


NABE 


. All Orders intrusted to our 
peeve 


PIANOS. 


The es take specie) Be leasure in announcing to their patrons and the 
public in general tha tt they have this day opened their 


NEW AND MAGNIFICENT WAREROOMS, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th St., N. ¥. 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THEIR CELEBRATED 


are, and Upright Piano - Fortes, 


PIANO has increased to such an extent in New waa and the Eastern 
lar BRANCH HOUSE IN NEW 
ew York House from Private purchasers as oa as Dealers, will 
same prompt attention as at our Factory in Baltimore. 


ORK. imperative 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 












NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 





THA VICTOR WIRE MATTRE 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Tere Harntrorp Seprinc Bev Company, 


Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 





= ‘0 Lede nights, no wearied limbs, 
1 dreams or aching 


shall visit those 


5 oh leep, sweet sleep, 
Tho rest’ ictor Bed. 


Who rest upon our 


public. 


We desire to call the attention of the public a. 
where, and of Furniture Dealers in particular, to 
our new improved 


ELASTIC WIRE MATTRESS, THE VICTOR. 
The most perfect Spring Bed ever offered to the 
Its good qualities can be seen at a glance, 
and it is only necessary to be used to be —_ iated. 
It is constructed with a view to great Elasticity, 
Durability, Beauty, Hers and Cleanliness. 


‘ALFRED E. ELY, Sec’y. 











NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts. age Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, — 

ly, How “mg & —¥- Philadelphia; J.F. Ec wards, St. 


ouis, < £6 . Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphiet, 








Sold by all Druggists. 





ss “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossFeLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons : 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief miaager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
= of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 

measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our —_ postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the cata) e price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in in this = for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Miner e & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns ry Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 837 Broadway. 





Refrigerator, 
With Water and Butter 
Cooler. Is the Best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the World. 


(Excelsior Building.) 
SEND FOR BOOK. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


a and Wholesale and 

tail Dealers. 

We have the sar assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest ible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
1 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


Recommended by phy: iclanaend mothers. Re- 
tains linen pot nat is thoro 
roof, 4 e—1 8 
















Goods Stores, Ak fon 
a Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. KA eee wan 


ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
Other novelties. Address U. 8. Mannfacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most pr ractical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a ‘valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and ey ery subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
menne of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every h We are fident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just  secunageentn containing 
over five hundred (500) fas’‘ion-plates, re presenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, Lona_n, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish — that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 














For Cleansing the Teeth. 
WORKING CLASS, s00ateek euaranteca? 


Respectable employment at hone, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free Lowe Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


‘*The Best are the C 
Extra Quality. mae haa. 







Family Size, = = os 
Ladies’ Scissors, 1.00 ss 
By mail, poncsnee 9 ‘Send P. O. Order or Draft. Z% 

HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New ‘Tork. 


CURED !—F i d A ddr 
ASTHMA GOSS cer eas snares, oom 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. Address 


8.C. Upham, Philadelphia. 
org. YAK Y Agents wanted 


$72 00 E ACH WEEK. every where. 


+h le strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
| J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold Everywhere. 
State where yousaw 
thiswhen youwrite. ¢ 








SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- { 
store Impaired Vision and iy 
Overworked Eyes; how te cure wv a. 
Watery, Datamned, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Ey 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free. Send your address to 
DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 ___No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N.Y. 







Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp to Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOI SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, S80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skit 
ida gacncdcceccsaneedaeece 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
yoo Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
pod (for girl from 2 to 13 years eee “2 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... ** 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
IT 





“41 


o 17 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


ecify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROTECT your 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 


riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent / Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
the Meproat Facutry. 
t# Price $18 00. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
from $900. Cut this out 
for future reference. 


5000 A AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 

E: For ——, inclose stamp 
: toS. R. We 18, Pub isher, 389 Broadw ay, D N. ¥. 


I your hair with Depellerine; rice 75 cts, 
Stamp for circular. H. Sarlem,box 2857,§ t. Louis, Mo. 


You ask WHY we can sell ‘ as 

$290., Class 7 Octave Piauos for $29 
, We answer—Itcosts less than ry 

iano sole 








Pie: ble 
iploy ment— leasant and Profita dle 
an 


for Young and Old; Male 
Female. 













flies at te, but price, and warrs nant 

6 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 









U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
by] 
ai¥ ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy a 
5 to lo, of eitl 1d, mak t 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MARK YouR (CLOTHING : 








and Crystai Marking-Pen. 

® Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 

m sent, postpaid, for 75c. Traveling Canvass- 

ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 

Northampton, Mase. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harprr’s Magazine, One Year......¢4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekty, and HArPrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werk.y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Week ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified; it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 31, 1873. 








I see nothing wonderful in 
it. Why, what’s to hinder 
the water from falling ?” 


—_———»———— 

A Hint to Takers at 
Taste—Save your breath 
to blow your soup. 


If Shaks' e’s advice 
were generally acted upon, 
those of us who are so un- 
fortunate as to have no 
taste either for opera or 
oratorio might find it difti- 
cult to get credit even for 
the commonest necessaries 


sic in himself,” does he not 
recommend, “ Let no such 
man be trusted ?” 


——_ > 
A young man’s friends 
object to his being loose, 


23), carefully painted, and 
with a good skeetlor, ‘went 
for one hundred and twenty 
dollars to Mr. Williams.” 


—_——_>————_ 

We may as well quote 
a bit of obituary poetry 
which recently. appeared in 
a Philadelp' paper, be- 
cause nothing more won- 
derful in the way of rhyme was ever constructed. 
Here it is: “Our little Sallie did to heaven go, Bab 
life so fleet is; She was afflicted with the cerebro-Spi- 
nal men ngi hard to lose our Sallie so, But 
the reflection sweet is, That she’s gone where there is 
no cerebro-Spinal meningitis.” lovelier little bit 
of elegiac poetry we do not remember to have read. 


er shortly after produced the viand, which was in the 
he Britisher was nonplused. Upon 
inquiring what it meant, the waiter . ied that it was 

res gs. They advertised 
them as chickens that there might be no mistake. 


—_———— 
Which travels at the greatest ope heat or cold ?— 
Heat, because you can easily catc cold. 


——— 

It has been proved that, after kindling his fire, a 
miser stuck a cork in the end of the bellows to save 
the little wind that was left.in them. 


—_—_————— 

A Detroit allowed a gentleman of that city 
to name her baby the other day, in consideration of a 
two-dollar bill, and the poor little thing was christened 
William Henry Washington Colfax Grant Scipio Bru- 
tus Halifax Weed Joshua Lone Jack Madison Buffalo 
Bill Saunders, ° 


“ Looking forward to enjoyment,” said an enthusi- 
astic young lady to a city man, ‘‘is the charm of hu- 
man existence; it enables us to bear our present bur- 
dens without repining, in the hope of a bright future.” 

The city man’s reply was, “It don’t pay. From 
what I know of it I would as soon chase butterflies 
for a living, or bottle up moonshine for cloudy nights.” 


——~<.——_ 
There is a man who keeps a list of all the banks in 
the we so as to be able to say that he keeps a bank 
accoun 
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RATHER AWKWARD. 


‘Well, and how’s the Beauty, Mrs. Jessamy? As Lovely as ever?” 
“Oh, Lovelier, if possible, Mr. Polkington ! She's just been Short-Coated, poor Darling, and—” 


“* Fust—been—Short—Coated, Mrs. Jessamy ! 


‘Yes, of course! My Baby you mean, don’t you?” 
“Oh—er—no! I—I—J meant your opposite Neighbor—Miss Belsize !” 


Ratner Mixep.—A farmer, not accustomed to lit- 
erary composition or letter-writing, having lost a new 
hat at a meeting, and inquired into its possible mis- 
taking, addressed the following note to its supposed 

ssessor: ‘‘Mr. A presents his compliments to Mr. 

; I have got a hat which is not his; if he have got 
a hat which is not yours, no doubt they are the miss- 


ing one.” 


Mr. Beentusedir's three reasons for not drinking 
are very characteristic of that gentleman. 

- <eue something to drink 2?” said his friend to him 
one day. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. B. 

“No! why not 2?” inquired his friend, in great amaze- 


ment. 

“In the first place,” returned Mr. Brandytoddy, ‘I 
am 7 to a temperance society that is to meet 
to-day, and I must show my temperance character. In 
the second place, this is the anniversary of my father’s 
death, and out of respect for him I have promised 
never to drink on this day. And, in the third place, I 
have just taken something.” 


OO —— 
MURDEROUS PRACTICES. 
**Will you want a bit o’ meat, or "ll ye kill yersel’ 
this spring 2?” 
“T dinna ken,” replied the farmer, ‘whether I's 
kill mysel’ or tak’ a side o’ me fether.” 
rs 


A French gentleman, learning English to some pur- 
pore, replied thus to the salutations: 

* How do you do, monsieur 2?” 

“Do vat 2?” 

* How do you find yourself ?” 

**T never loses myself.” 

“How do you feel 2” 

“*Smooth: you just feel me.” 

‘*Good-morning, monsieur!” — 

“Good! No, it’s a bad one; it’s vet and nasty.” 


“A SOUSED CHILD DREADS WATER.” 


“Now, Missy, you've seen me Shave, so you must just Skedaddle, please, as I’m going to take my Bath.” 
““T won’t Tell if you don’t take it, Uncle Rowland. Let me stay, please.” 


“Won't Tell? What do you mean, Missy?” 


““Why, nobody wouldn’t go into Cold Water, Uncle, if they wasn’t made to, I suppose. Nobody don’t make 


you, do they?” 


SIGHTS WHICH WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


The sight of a he coal — unloading at our 
door, at the cost of a kind friend who wished to show 
us his affection. 

The sight of a statue put up by public subscription, 
and proving not to be an eye-sore to the public. 

The sight of a whole column of theatrical advertise- 
ments without one single puff in it. 

The sight of our brand-new silk umbrella which was 
taken by mistake (of course) for a very old alpaca one 
we found left in exchange for it. 

The sight of a pew door in a convenient position 
opened for us gratis when we desire to listen to a fash- 
ionable preacher. 

The sight of some of the dollar bills which, on vari- 
ous sham pretexts, we have been constrained to lend 
to out-at-elbow acquaintances. ‘ 

The sight of a photograph of Ourself which, in our 
own private opinion, really does us any justice. 

The sight of an advertisement seeking for us as the 
next of kin of a rich Somebody or other, whom we 
have never heard of, who has left us all his property. 

The sight of a new form of constitutional French 

overnment, founded on eternal principles, and capa- 
le of enduring for upward of a twelvemonth. 

The sight of a new patent machine for washing 
shirts without knocking the buttons off. 

And, finally, a “sight of money” paid by some good 
fairy of the future to free us all from the necessity of 
future sights such as some of those we have men- 


tioned. : 
A juggler can not act well unless he is in the vein 
(the juggler vein, of course). This remark is made in 


a joc’lar vein. 6B 


Soorat Distinorion.—There are people in the world 
who esteem it so extremely vulgar to express emotion 
that, if an earthquake were reported to have happened 
in their neighborhood, they would consider it a proof 
of their good-breeding not to have been moved by it. 


————»>——— 

Harvey's Savor.—The preceptor of Master Harvey 
asked that young gentleman what were round numbers. 
Harvey, with characteristic sauce, replied, “‘ Naughts.” 
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This is part of the rt 
of asulky critic at epmepri- 
vate theatricals in humble 
life :- “ ae . wy was 
very perfec ut growled 
out his author, and snapped 
at his sentences like a surly 
dog disturbéd at a bone. 
In time the fair Julia ap- 
peared in a magnificent get- 
up of pure white, the result 
of a day’s search among the 
second-hand shops. Fran- 
¢ois was represented by a 
little wheezing member 
with a chronic cough. He 
had played before, and had 
on and a proper dress 
of his own. In the act 
where Richelieu upbraids 
him for losing the packet 
containing treasonable cor- 
respondence, the poor little 
fellow became so excited 
that a we snapped, and 
down fell bis coat over his 
feet. In the third act De 
Mauprat, under the sting of 
supposed injuries, leagues 
with the conspirators to 
slay the Cardinal. He en- 
tered, and concealed him- 
self to wait for his victim. 
The Cardinal also entered, 
vigil lamp in hand (a candle 
in this instance), and was 
seized by the indignant 
Adrian, who looked the 
embodiment of martial 
bravery as he stood there 
sword in hand, frock-coat- 
ed, and with his head buried 
in the identical helmet bor- 
rowed from a policeman 
and decorated with red an 


wrongs, and instead of 
winding up with the text, 
* Expect no mercy; behold 
De Mauprat,’ he lost the 


disguise; but our tragic 
hero gave the visor such a 
rough jerk that off flew his 
helmet on the stage, and 
out rolled a pile of news- 
paper padding. The Prime Minister’s patience was 
even proof against that event, but was utterly crushed 
by the next; for that scene, at least, he had vindicated 
his conduct, and called for his ward to bear out his 
words; but the stentorian appeal, ‘ Julie, Julie de Mor- 
timer,’ remained unanswered. The next act brought 
with it Louis XIV., beautifully made up like a mute 
at a funeral. This gentleman had arrived by train, 
and brought with him two or three friends who ap- 
apres him manfally, and annoyed him so much that 
1e held repeated aside solos, disapproving of their con- 
duct, till the curtain fell amidst repeated calls for all 
the company.” ° 
In California they are so much annoyed with mos- 
quitoes and fleas that a physician advises, first a bath 
in a solution of soft soap and treacle, then a sprinkle 
of sawdust on the head, after which the patient should 
take to his bed and maintain perfect repose. 


a as 
Brogue Anns come from Ireland. 


_—_——_>_——_ 

“India, my boy,” said an Irish officer to a friend on 
his arrival at Calcutta, “is the finest climate under 
the sun; but a lot of young fellows come out here and 
— drink and they eat, and they drink and they die ; 
aud then they write home to their parents a pack of 
lies and say it’s the climate as has killed them.” 


—_ ———. 

A dutiful son was recently brought up for a little 
matter before the legal powers, when it turned out he 
had been speculating on his ma’s death, and had done 
this try: “‘In affectionate remembrance of Jane 
Ward, who died December 15, 1872, aged thirty-seven 
years. 

“She’s gone to her rest, her troubles are o’er, 

She’s done with. her sorrows and pain; 
The ills of this life, which she patiently bore, 
Shall never distress her again.” 


The mother who was thus alleged to be freed from 
“ther sorrows and pain” was actually in court when 
the prisoner was committed for trial. 


——_—_—~»---— 
MatrimoniAt.—It is no good nowadays for a man to 
offer his hand if there’s nothing in it. 
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MATERNAL. 
LitTLE Woman (hugging her new doll). “Isn’t she a Darling? I’d give her to you, only—she’s my own!” 





